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SLEEP. 


The day's ante eyelids droop, and night 
ngs sleep and rest; 
My be arene swings out oe sound and sight, 
nd I am bles 
Care's ha ard face may haunt the shore,— 
0 not star 
Pain’s ¢ ruel | hand, relaxed, no more 
Makes faint my heart. 
I sail, perchance, an unknown sea, 
Jithout a guide; 
But drift away all fearlessly, 
And trust the tide. 
A mariner ‘without a sail, 
elping oar. 
And rudderless, before’ the gale, 
I swing from shore. 
Oh blesséd spac e of perfect trust, 
re struggles cease! 
I take no thought, and I am lost 
n dep ths of peace— 
Oh blesséd type of that wide sea, 
ose Harbor fair 
My nares shall sometime seek, and be 


t anchor sone 
. 8. M. WALSH. 
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The First Prisoner of the 
Revolution. 


One of the heroes of that ever-memorable 
nineteenth of April, when was fired “the shot 
heard ’round the world,” was Sylvanus Wood of 
Woburn, for to him fell the distinctive honor of 
capturing the first British prisoner in the great 
war for liberty. This act, as will be seen by | 
what follows here, was by no means the only | 
valorous one he performed that day. 

Awakened from his sleep in the early morning 
hours by the ringing of the bell in the steeple 
of the old Lexington meeting-house, two miles 
away, he rose in haste and started at once, 
without even waiting for the company of which 
he was a member, for the very spot where he 
knew he must meet danger. 

After being fired upon by Pitcairn’s redcoats, 
and seeing eight of his comrades fall before their | 
aim, he waited only long. enough to lend his | 
assistance in caring for their dead bodies, when 
he again started out, afoot and alone, in pursuit 
of the British troops. Had every American in 
Lexington and the surrounding towns been 
imbued that morning with the same spirit, a 
heavier defeat would have been inflicted on those 
eight hundred British soldiers, sent forth to 
oppress a people longing for liberty. 

Wood’s story of the capture of the British 
grenadier is given below. I copied it from his 
own written statement, the original of which is 
on file with his pension papers in “Uncle Sam’s”’ 
big Pension-Office. I believe it is a bit of 
Revolutionary history which will be new to 
most people. 

“Woburn, Massachusetts. 

“‘Whoever these lines come before may depend 

upon facts 

**I, Sylvanus Wood, was born in Woburn, but 
in that part now called Burlington, Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, twelve miles from Boston, 
and there learned the trade of a shoemaker. 
Some time before the actual commencement of the 
Revolutionary War, | was enrolled in a company 
of minutemen, so called, disciplined with activity 
by a man who had fought on the Plains of 
Abraham under the brave General Wolfe, in the 
great seven years’ war. In fifteen months hos- 
tilities commenced. 

“I was then established in the pursuit of my 
trade about two miles east of the Lexington 
meeting-house, on the west border of the town of 
Woburn, and on the 19th morn of April, 1775, 
about one hour before day, Robert Douglass and 
myself heard Lexington bell ringing an alarm, 
and knew that trouble must be near. We waited 
for no man but hastened at once to Lexington, 
and just at the break of day joined the Lexington 
militia, who were drawn up under Captain John 
Parker to oppose the advance of the British 
troops. 

“Douglass and myself stood together in the 
centre of the company, and about sunrise we were 
fired upon by the royal army. The company 
dispersed and I went to Mr. Clark’s, the minister, 
where were Samuel Adams and Governor Han- | 
cock, and as soon as the British army marched 
for Concord, I returned and assisted to take up 
and carry into the meeting-house six men who 
had been killed by the British. 

“T then set out after the enemy, and proceeded 
on foot and alone toward Concord, following at a 
distance the march of the royal troops. When 
about half-way between Lexington and Concord, 
I looked from the top of one high hill and there 
stood a British grenadier. He was at an angle of 
the road about one hundred rods distant, appar- 
ently stationed as a sentinel. 

“‘When within about two rodsof him he refused 
to grouad his piece, but I cocked my piece, rushed 
up to him, seized his gun with my left hand and 
compelled him to surrender his armor—one gun 
and bayonette, a large cutlass and brass fender, 
one box over the shoulder with 22 rounds and | 
one box round the waist with 18 rounds. 

“This was the first prisoner taken that day. I) 
marched him back toward Lexington, and on the 
way met Ebenezer Lock and Elkanah Welch. I 
delivered the prisoner to Welch with a charge to 
take him to Lexington for further orders, and 
lock and I followed the enemy to Concord, and 
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the next day I agreed to stay the first campaign, 
and served as a sergeant. 

‘I continued in the service, and did not know 
what had become of my prisoner, but after a 
while I saw Mr. John Flagg, a townsman of 
mine. Mr. Flagg says to me: ‘You took the first 
prisoner and I the second.’ 

“Said I: ‘How do you know this?’ 

“He replied: ‘When our company arrived at | 
Lexington meeting-house I saw. Elkanah Welch | 
| coming from toward Concord with a very tall 
prisoner. I asked him how he came by him, and 
he said: “Sylvanus Wood took him about half- 
way to Concord and turned him over to me for 
further orders.”” While I stuod there talking to 
Welch, I saw one Englishman coming up the 


Majesty's dominion. So 1 stopped him and made | 
him deliver up hisarmor. Then Welch conducted 
the two prisoners to Burlington, and placed them 
under the charge of Captain James Reed.’ 

‘‘When my first term expired, Colonel Baldwin, 
of the same town as myself, gave me an ensign’s 
commission for 1776, and we marched to New 
York. When General Sullivan and Lord Sterling 
were made prisoners, I was in the reénforcement 
on Long Island. When we left the island of 
New York the baggage was carried to the North 
River with an officer and ten privates to guard 
the chests, but a British ship came up the river 
and cut off ours, and all was lost. 

“The next day we crossed the river and went 
over to Fort Lee. Soon after we crossed back 
and landed above King’s Bridge. We marched 
|on and came to a place called ‘Frog’s Point,’ 
| where we had a small brush with the enemy. I 
| received a ball through my left shoulder and 
Colonel Shepard through his double chin. Our 
| wounds were dressed at Doctor Grahams.” 

Then follows a statement relative to his subse- 
quent services in the army, he having been com- 
| missioned as first lieutenant in Capt. John Wood’s 
company for during the war. After speaking of 
his physical condition, which was such that he 
felt the need of assistance from his country, he 
closed his declaration with this sentence: “If I 
have said anything wrong I will seal up my lips 
/and say no more, but I am willing to publish 
these facts to the United States. 

(Signed) Sylvanus W: 

After the war he married Deborah Bruce, a 
Woburn girl, and settled on a farm purchased of 
Judge Abraham Clarke. ‘ He died in Woburn on 
August 12, 1840, leaving a number of descen- 
dants, some of whom are still residing in the 
same town. FRANK SHAPLEIGH. 
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Busy People. 


cab, konpa seer ahaa 
throne as favored folk who know nothing of the 
work and worry of ordinary humanity. 

An official at the court of St. James said lately, 

“There is probably no Englishwoman who has 
more business to transact, or who does it more 
methodically, than the queen. Several working 
hours are occupied daily with consultations with 
ministers and chief officials. Although the queen 
has retired almost wholly from social life, she 
maintains a keen supervision over the great court 
functions. The lists of invitations are submitted 
to her, and she strikes out and adds names for 
reasons derived from accurate knowledge of the 
life and conduct of her most prominent subjects.” 

At seventy-seven she maintains the resolution 
that she made at eighteen, that her court should 
bear a reputation for morality and decency. 

All of the queen’s children except the Duke of 
Coburg, who does not live in England, are presi- 
dents and managers of countless charitable and 
reformatory associations. They travel inces- 
santly to and fro, opening hospitals, schools, 


bridges, railways and asylums, and and 


making addresses. 

The chief of the household at Marlborough | 
House says, in an article on the private life of 
the Prince of Wales, that so large and continuous 
is this work that the prince prepares and goes to 
it daily as other men do to their office or shop. 

An incident which occurred last summer in 
| London illustrates the sense of responsibility 
which the Englishman of the privileged class 
usually feels toward his countrymen who are not 
so fortunate as himself. 

Two idle young fellows, one the son of a peer, 
the other the son of a wealthy American, had 
just returned from a hunting excursion in Africa. 

“My yacht is at Southampton,” said the 
American. “Let us run up to Norway and 
fish.” 

“No. My play-days are over,” said his friend. 
“My father writes that his health is failing, and 
that I must come home and take my place in the 
county.” 

“How? What have you to do?” 

“Oh, stand for Parliament and look after the 
tenants—their drainage, schools and the like. 
That’s our business, you know.” 

The American laughed. “I have no business 
but to make myself comfortable with the money 
| father made for me. As long as I am not mar- 
ried, I owe no duties to anybody.” 

There are too many wealthy young fellows who 
profess this creed. 

The republican system which gives every man a 





chance to better his own condition makes it more 
strongly his duty to help his neighbor. 


road as though he was marching up into his Rais 
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Choosing a School. 


The blishers of the C will be pl d to 
send to any one iting it a C of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business Coilege, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 














Powder Point School, puxszvury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for youre 24 ssh 


SHORT 3 ptt ty A BOOKKEEPING, 
., at the Boston COMMERCIAL 

AN D Goi LEGE, 3 Beacon St.,Boston. Ope: 
in Summer. Call or send for Circu ny 


MRS. J. D. MOYER, of Rome, N. Y., 


BADE #54 in one week selling the Improved Gem 
n Seeder, which seeds one pound tat five minutes. 
4 free toagents. F. E. TOURNIER, Boston, Mass. 


Wi issthampton SEMINARY, Academy for Boys, 
Eastha pares for any College or 
Scientific School. Fully equipped laboratories in Chem. 
istry, Physics and Biology be 3 training for medical 
school. : sersate, re Se Seppember ¢ 9, 1897. 
SAWYER, A Principal. 


hy~ Maine "ae College, Saswe, ot 


SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
fine Latin-Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical, Sie, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, 
en roomie tenes 
aR RIS, Pres. 











expenses, includ! 
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peaicel as Ebepesanesy Oe Courses. 
ari For catalogue address, 
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STAMPS, Ghixiiwick' x Co. APG Rox moe Boston: 


College of fe and oe 
Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
bay year opens Se ~ 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
med. calis ry on City Hos om ital. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARK, M. D., Dean. (Send 
Sor Catalogue.) 5A7T ieesnas gin’ Boston, Mass. 


COMER’ COMMERCIAL 


— 
OLDEST, best ost ; day and 


evening sessions mo pina. Pm 
ship and a general fitting for business ; wd pena in- 
struction, pupils aided to employment; our record of 
55 years and over 31,000 pupils apenks Sor ~ oi begin 
now and be ready for a position in the sprii 

. Prospectus Free . 


666 Washington St., corner Beach St., Boston. 


FREE! Gold Watch 


Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 


Send us orders ~ oA 35 pounds Tea 
or Bakin ng ty er (as perour price 
fist), We willsh s to you freight 
or express pa’ <“ chever is ate 

cheapest war. Allow you One 

» deliver goods to your custom 
ors, collect the oe and re’ 
same to us by BE ‘ess, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt of 
Full Pa nt for Ra sent, we 
will ship; WATCH by Mail. Order 
Blanks sent by , on receipt of 
name and address. 




















Mitts. “"" Fine Flour of 


the Entire Wheat. 


Superior to Graham 
Flour or Wheat Meal. 


It does not contain the 
outer husk of the wheat 
kernel, or coarse flakes 
of bran. 

_ The Franklin Mills Fine 
Flour of the Entire Wheat 
is sree of acs 


If your grocer ‘does not i eaeas pend 
us his name an sf oe 


that ak yous a su) Supplied 
lour delivered bears our 
uae substitutes. Sen for Booklet. 
The made eal by the 
Franklin Lockport, N o We 





G.A.FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover 8t., Boston,Mass. 


A famous New York doctor, Dr. W. C. 
Phillips, was lecturing on health. *Twas 
a bad night, and he began: ‘‘How many 
of you wore rubbers to-night? Hands 
up. Not half of you. I thought so. Every 
one of you should have rubbers on a 
night like this. To go without them is g 
to invite colds, bronchial trouble, catarrh 
or pneumonia.’ 

And every doctor says the same— 
“Wear Rubbers.”’ 


Candee Rubbers 


are made by the oldest rubber-makers in 
the world. Every style—Boots, Shoes, 
Arctics, Gaiters, but only one quality— 
unvaryingly the first. 
Tf you want the -best of rubbers, 
get the rubbers stamped “* Candee.”’ 





Americans are apt to think of royalty as a|_ 

















: HAMS” BACON _ | 
4 “Raised in the Grain Country” J 


between them and the ordinary. 
the goods branded NEWCASTLE. 





CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO. 


PRAISED BY ALL GOOD COOKS FOR 40 YEARS. 2 


Discriminating people, people who realize that good health depends upon 
healthful living, eat Newcastle Hams and Bacon with entire safety and relish them, 
for they’re raised under healthful conditions. 
“4. fresh running water together with careful and thorough curing give them a fine- 
ness, firmness and flavor decidedly superior. 


Clean, pure foods—grains—and 


You’ll quickly note the difference 
Your dealer can supply you; he knows 


BOSTON, MASS. 











The ew Companion 
Sewing Machine 


will enable you to do your family sewing. 


“No better 


Machine to be had at any price” ts the verdict of those 


using tt. 


freight office. 
perfectly satisfactory. 


Every Machine warranted for 5 years. 


Only $79.00, delivered at your nearest 
Money returned tf the Machine ts not 


New J/llus- 


trated Pamphlet will tell you more about the New 
Companion Sewing Machine. 


Perry Mason & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Send for tt. 
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Stories by Clergymen.—No. 4. 
A True Gentleman. 
By Rev. Frederic Palmer. 


7 3EACON MANSON had come 

— home from the post-office with 
a letter from Chicago. A month 
earlier another letter from 
Chicago had brought the news 
that his only son, Daniel, was 
dangerously ill with typhoid 
fever. The deacon’s wife had 
then written to their only daughter, Abbie, 
who was married and living in New York, 
asking whether she could go and take care of 
Daniel. But the announcement of Daniel’s 
death came before Abbie replied, and then it 
seemed a very long time since that woful news 
had reached the good deacon and his wife. 

When the deacon saw the postmark of a 
letter which some days later he took from the 
office, he was in no hurry to read it, but put it 
into his pocket until after supper. Then, as 
his wife was clearing away the dishes, he 
opened it and read : 

DEAR Srr.— Your son, Daniel E. Manson, 
who was recently in my employ, just before his 
death appointed me to take charge of the prop- 
erty belonging to him. Among his papers I find 
an insurance policy, made payable to you, for 
four thousand dollars. I have notified the com- 
pany of his death, and they are ready to pay 
the claim. If you will kindly sign and return 
the papers enclosed, you will receive the com- 
pany’s draft for the amount. Let me add how 
highly I respected your son’s honesty, truthful- 
ness and devotion to his duty. With assurances 
of sympathy, I am, truly yours, 

Epw. F. WETHERBEE. 

When the deacon had finished the letter, he 
folded it up, took off his spectacles, and cleared 
his throat. He was ordinarily silent and 
reserved, even to his wife. 

“‘Well, mother,” he said, “that was good in 
Daniel. I didn’t know he had insured his life 
for us. Now we can pay off the mortgage on 
our farm.” 

But Mrs. Manson looked up from her dish- 
wiping with horror. She was a small, submis- 
sive woman, feeble in health, and with all the 
obstinate adherence to an opinion which results 
from repressed freedom of action. She under- 
stood very little about life insurance. From 
the time she heard of it, it had always seemed 
to her somewhat hazardous and somewhat 





profane—as if the probability of immediate | 
death was increased by it, and as if in some | 


way it was an endeavor to circumvent the 
arrangements of Providence. 

“O David!” she exclaimed, “‘you aren’t going 
to take that money, are you? I never approved 
of people insuring their lives, as they call it. 
It doesn’t insure them at all. Here was our 
own Daniel had his insured, and we never 
knew anything about it, and he took sick and 
died. And now they offer to pay us for him. 
Take money for your own flesh and blood! 
Why, David, I couldn’t touch a penny of it, 
nor eat a morsel of the food it had bought. 
Father, you won’t take it, will you?” 

The deacon was greatly annoyed. Several 
times in the past few years he had spoken 
about insuring his own life, and without an 
exception Mrs. Manson had besought him not 
to do it with an earnestness and an inability to 


understand, which were sharpening in her an | 


unreasoning prejudice into a blind terror. And 
now it seemed to her as if the great pitiless 
world out there in Chicago had seized their 
boy, killed him, and was coolly offering them 
a recompense for their cruelty. 

She dropped into a chair, wringing the dish- 
towel in her hands, and begged her husband to 
have nothing to do with the matter. He 
endeavored to reason with her patiently, but it 
was of no use. The more the deacon argued, 
the more terrified his wife became, and the 
more convinced that if they took the money, 
they would be consenting to the death of their 
child. 





argument that evening and kindly went to the 
barn, where he chewed a wisp of hay for an 
hour to give them both time to think and calm 
down before going to bed. ‘The next day he 
cautiously brought up the subject again; but 
the mention of it produced in Mrs. Manson a 
firm shut mouth and a flush of color, and at last 
a flood of tears. 

He still felt sure he should bring her to con- 
sent, and meantime it would be just as well to 
have the business progressing; so he signed 
the papers and sent them to Chicago. But he 
did not find it easy to put into words the matter 

which was in the mind of both of them, and 
| the once or twice he attempted to speak, his 
| wife was silent or left the room. So that they 
| were no nearer coming to an agreement when 
the letter arrived with the draft for four thou- 
sand dollars. The deacon kept it in his pocket- 





book for a day or two without any allusion to | 


it. Then one afternoon he “tackled up” the 
| family horse and drove to Salem. 
| When he came in to tea, he said to his wife, 
| “There, Maria, you’ve been wantin’ one of 





a few clothes, and tell the folks I’m comin’ to 





} 


stay with you a day or two till your wife gets | 
| place to settle, that I’ll take his offer, and let 


round again.” 

But when Martha reached home she said, 
“Poor Mis’ Manson! I do believe she’ll never 
set foot to the ground again. She’s had a stroke 
—that’s what I believe.” 

And so it was. A shock of paralysis had 
taken everything but her life. As the days 
went on, she recovered a little so that she was 
lifted up in bed, and then into a chair in the 
sitting-room. Except that she could swallow 
what liquid was put into her mouth, she was 
like a log of wood. She looked steadily before 
her with a blank, unrecognizing gaze ; and gave 
no sign of hearing anything. 

Her husband was constant in his attentions 
to her. He would come in from his work fre- 
quently, and talk to her in her stony silence, 
as if she could understand him. In the evenings, 
when Martha had gone home, he would sit for 
hours holding her hand, till he carried her to 
her bedroom and put her to bed like a baby. 

Martha and the other women of the neigh- 


“THE DEACON OPENED IT.” 


| 








back here again. So I guess I’ll tell that young 
Irishman who’s been looking round town for a 


him try the place for a year or two. Then we 
can live on the rent, with what we git from 
Daniel’s —”’ 

The deacon checked himself hastily. That 
was a subject not to be mentioned. But the 
silent figure beside him sat with hands crossed, 
just as they had been placed, giving no sign of 
life, except that the regular winking of the 
eyelids made it seem as if she were like others 
in intelligence, and that her silence was wilful. 

The community was astounded at the news of 
the departure. Seven generations of Mansons 
had lived in the old, unpainted house, and only 
one generation did not have a deacon. 

To be without its Deacon Manson, and more 
than that, to be without any Manson whatever, 


| gave the village a sense of bareness, of helpless 


| shire, or for that matter, out West. 


| them porcelain-lined kittles. When I was to | borhood “spelled” each other in cooking and | 


Salem this afternoon I see some in one of the 
stores, and so I got one of ’em for you.” 

Mrs. Manson looked up quickly. Her 
from her undemonstrative husband was checked 
by suspicion. 


a moment, and then looked him directly in the 

face. “‘You’ve got something else to tell me.” 
“Well, yes, I have.” The deacon put his 

hand into his pocket and pulled out a paper. 


farm that we’ve been tryin’ so long to pay. 
It’s all paid, and the farm’s ours, just as it was 
years ago; and we’ve got two thousand dollars 
| in Lawyer Phippen’s hands that’ll bring us in 
|enough interest money every year to make 





woman’s joy at a demonstration of affection | 


washing and caring for the household. And 
so matters went on till spring, when the deacon 
startled the village by announcing that he was 
going to break up and move away. 

“You see,” he said, “‘my wife, she finds it 


| pretty dull now she can’t go about nor do 


“Yes, David, thank you, but’’—she hesitated | anything. 


So I’m going to move to Salem, 
where she can sit by the window and see 
what’s goin’ on in the street, and I can look 
after her and be with her most of the time. 


|*Taint any use for me to try and carry on the 


“There, Maria, there’s the mortgage on our | farm alone. 


| 


| things quite easy; and it’s Daniel that’s done | 


a” 

The deacon had thought he had better tell all 
there was to tell at once, and have it over. He 
looked up at his wife. The flush in her face, 
| which had become habitual lately, deepened. 
“O David!” she gasped. Then she stood a 
The 


| moment with her hands rigidly clasped. 


flush suddenly faded, and she tottered and fell. | 


| The deacon caught and carried her to the 
ground-floor bedroom. He sprinkled water in 
| her face, and rubbed her wrists and temples, 
| but without restoring consciousness. Finally 
he ran to the nearest neighbor’s. 

“My wife’s had a kind o’ fainting turn,” said 
he. ‘Won’t you send Martha over to sit with 
her while I go for the doctor?” 


| 
| 


When Doctor Mial came he looked grave, | 


| and said he would call again next day. 


Martha stayed all night by the quietly breath- | 
| ing, unconscidus woman, and in the morning | newspaper to you. I don’t want to sell the old 


The deacon saw the uselessness of further | she said, “‘Deacon, I’ll just run home and get | farm. 


I can do man’s work, or I can 
do woman’s work, but I can’t do both at once.’’ 

The deacon always spoke of his wife now as 
if she were as capable as ever of entering 
intelligently into the life about her, but was 
only prevented from showing her participation ; 
as if her body had suddenly become a prison, 
while she, shut up inside it, was the same 
self she had always been. He talked to her 
about any- and everything, assuming her com- 
prehension, and took constant pains to converse 
with her as he had not done since his courting 
days. The détails of his plan for the removal 
he gave to her minutely : 

“Now, Maria, I’ve got a nice little place 
engaged for us down to Salem. Perhaps it’ll 
be kind of hard at first, being off the old farm, 
especially in spring,’ the deacon spoke wist- 
fully; “‘but you’ll get accustomed to it soon, 
and then you’ll like it better. It’s two rooms, 
and one of ’em’s a front one. You have to go 
up two flights of stairs; but then you don’t 
have to, you know, ’cause you’ll be sitting at 
the window all day long, and seeing folks and 
teams go by, and I shall have nothing to do 
but wear my Sunday clothes and read the 





| to her. 


Perhaps when you get better we’ll come | drew his visitor back into the dark little entry. 


exposure to the vicissitudes of fate, almost of 
uncertain identity. As well live in New Hamp- 
Life would 
be hardly recognizable under such changed 
conditions. 

But the change of condi- 
tions was felt more severely 
by the exiles, or rather by 
the one of them who was 
capable of feeling anything. 
To the unconscious figure in 
the arm-chair all places were 
the same. 

But the deacon pined in his 
new life. It took him some 
time to get accustomed to his 
Sunday clothes for every-day 
use, and his two rooms in 
the third story. The streets 
seemed shut-in and _ stifled. 
Sometimes when he walked 
out beyond the town, he 
would lean over the bars of 
the fields, crumpling a twig 
of savin in his hands for the 
familiar pungent smell, and 
drinking in the country all 
the bright, hot afternoon. 
He would look longingly at 
the cattle in the farm-yards, 
but he rarely stopped to talk 
with the men he met 

Apart from his wife, he 
was still reserved and taciturn 
as ever. But with her he 
was cheery and chatty. He 
allowed no one to feed her 
but himself; and while he 
took his breakfast and din- 
ner below with the others, he 
always insisted on carrying 
his supper up on the tray 
with hers, and taking it from the little table 
beside her, while he read the newspaper and 
fed her in the intervals. But before he began, 
he would look around the room. 

“Well, Maria, this is a nice little place we’ve 
got here. *Tisn’t the old farm, but then it just 
isn’t; it’s different. And being different, why, 
it’s as good as it can be. It’s quite a little 
place. I see they’ve got a cold spell out West 
already. Sho! so it seems they had a big fire 
in Boston yesterday. Well, I hope we won’t 
have any such thing here. Maria, do you feel 
as if there was a little too much draft from 
that bedroom? P’r’aps there is. I'l! shut the 
door.” 

And still the immovable figure sat, in neat, 
calico dress, with her little neck-shawl pinned 
at the throat, sat looking out into space with 
the unchanging expression of one of the 
Egyptian colossi. 

Shortly before the deacon’s removal to Salem 
a new minister had been settled in our village. 
He was a young man, desirous of seeing the 
exact truth in any case himself, and intolerant 
of any subterfuge for blinking facts on the part 
of others. Being in Salem one day he called 
on his former parishioners. The deacon brought 
his wife into the conversation as usual, appeal- 
ing to her for confirmation of a statement, 
interpreting her feelings, and treating her as if 
she had all but a tongue. 

When Mr. Merrill was taking leave at the 
front door, he said abruptly, ‘‘Deacon Manson, 
why do you persist in acting contrary to facts? 
You must know your wife can’t understand a 
word that is said, that she’s as helpless in 
mind as she is in body. It’s of no use to talk 
It’s a falsehood. It’s —” 

The deacon carefully closed the door, and 
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“Mr. Merrill, you say my wife can’t understand 
a word. 


that. She may. 


things as you or I, only she can’t show it. I 


don’t know but what this stroke has only turned | are you, in here?’ 


the outside of her into stone, as you might say, 
and left her in there just as alive as she always 
was. And now if that’s so, suppose I should pay 
no attention to her and treat her like a log, as she 
seems. Wouldn’t it be the worst part of all her 
suffering ? 

“To be sitting inside that little body,’ he said, 
“and watching me shoving her one side, and 
taking her for good as dead, and doing no more’n 
just put the food in her mouth—she couldn’t stand 
it. She’d want to die worse’n ever. And yet 
she’d have to stand it, ‘cause she hasn’t got 
strength enough to die. No, sir, I won’t let her 
come to that, if I can help it. As long as there’s 
a chance she’s in there, I’m going to keep up 
communications from the outside. If she’s there, 
it’ll be a comfort to her; and if she isn’t, *twon’t 
do any harm. If it’s falsehood, I guess the 
Lord’ll forgive me for it; and if He won’t, I’ll 
take my chances.”’ 

The minister stretched out his hand. ‘Thank 
you, deacon. I hope I may stand as good a 
chance.”’ F 

The next time Mr. Merrill went to Salem and 
called, the deacon came to meet him with his left 
arm in a sling. 

“Why, deacon, what’s the matter?” said the 
minister. 

**Well, I guess the matter is I’m not quite so 
spry as I used to be. I was carrying a tray of 
dishes down the stairs, and it was dark, and, 
first I know, I was rolling from top to bottom. 
But a good clean break don’t amount to much. 
I’ve got to keep my arm tied up for a week or 
two, and then it’ll be as good as ever. Maria, 
she felt it more’n I did;’’ he looked over at the 
motionless figure as if expecting a confirmatory 
smile. 

“She was scared when she heard me rolling 
and the dishes bumping and smashing. She 
most jumped out of her seat and ran to find out 
what was the matter. But the worst of it is, I 
can’t carry her to bed and get her up, as I used to. 
I can do for her in everything else; but Mrs. 
Silsbee has to come in, and we push the chair into 
the bedroom, and then I lift her body and Mrs. 
Silsbee takes her feet, and so we manage to get 
her into bed. It’s too bad, Maria, isn’t it? But 
it won’t be long before I shall be able to carry 
you in my arms, as comfortable as ever.” 

About a week after this the deacon went to bed 
one night very tired. Toward morning he began 
to havea confused sense that a railroad train was 
running round him in a circle, and the passengers 
were calling to him out of the windows. At last 
he became aware that some one was pounding on 
his door and shouting to him. When he opened 
the door a volume of smoke puffed into the room. 

“Deacon, Deacon Manson, run, run quick for 
your life! The house is afire, and the stairs are 
all burning !”’ 

Mrs. Silsbee, when she saw that the deacon 
was aroused, was rushing down the stairs, and 
had reached the second story, when the deacon 


. shouted after her, ‘‘Come back, and help me with 


Maria!” 

“Why, deacon, it’s no use trying to get her out. 
We couldn’t carry her over these stairs. Besides, 
we haven’t time. You’ve only got just time to 
save yourself. Come along, quick!” 

He turned back. 

“Aint you coming, deacon ?” 

“No, not alone.” 

He ran to one of the front windows. The 
smoke almost stifled him as he leaned out. 
“Help!” he shouted. “Help! Raise a ladder 
here!’’ 

But the shouts and confusion below were so 
great that nobody heard or saw him. It was 
impossible to breathe in the smoke that was 
pouring in. He turned back into the chamber 
and shut the door and the windows to keep the 
smoke out as long as possible. Then he went to 
the bed. 

“Maria,” he said, gently, “there’s a little 
trouble down-stairs. Don’t you feel as if you 
could get up?” 

He put his sound arm under her and raised 
her, and propped her with pillows till she was 
sitting on the edge of the bed. He tried des- 
perately to lift her further, but it was impossible. 
She sat there blinking as quietly, as unregard- 
ingly, as if she knew all that was going on and 
refused to recognize it. 

A wild conviction asserted itself in him for a 
moment that the dreary months past had been 
full of illusion, and she would now speak and 
rise and be her old self again. But still she sat, 
gazing straight before her. 

He went to the door and looked into the entry. 
The stairs were gone, and a fierce rush of flame 
caine swirling up. As he shut the door a bitter 
thought against his broken arm flashed through 
him. Then he sat down beside her on the bed 
and took her hand. 

“Maria, you and I have lived together for nigh 
forty years. And now, dear, it seems as if the 
end had come. Yes, this is the end of it here. 
Maria, you’ve been a good wife to me, and I’ve 
tried to be a good husband to you.’”’ The deacon 
was silent a few minutes, and only the roar and 
crackle of the flames was heard. “You were 
wrong about that insurance matter, but 1 wish 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


I’d been a little tenderer of you. 1 might have 


I don’t know that; no, I don’t know | done it in a different way. Kissme,dear. There, 
I don’t know but what she | 
hears and thinks, and is just as full of interest in | go together. 


now you can feel my well arm round you. We'll 
Nothing now shall—” 

A crash, andarollof smoke. A shout, ‘Where 
along from the broken window. 

The deacon started up. “Here, here she is!” 

“Get along down that ladder.” 

“Not till she’s gone.” 

The fireman took her in his arms and climbed 
through the window. A cheer came up from the 
street blow. The deacon stepped out on the 
ladder and steadied himself with his one arm. 
The cheer swelled to a roar and rolled along the 
street. When they reached the ground the 
deacon’s broken arm was almost broken again 
by people crowding around to shake hands with 
him and seizing the wrong hand by mistake. 

Mrs. Manson never recovered from the night of 
the fire. A week or so later she died. It seemed 
for a while as if the 
deacon would go, too. 
His system was shaken ; 
less, in reality, by the 
shock of the one night, 
than by the months of 
close nursing. But with 
the-opening spring he 
began to get strength 
again, and soon came 
up to our village to 
make a visit. 

“Well, deacon,” I 
said, “‘it’s good to see 
you here again among 
us. We’ve hardly 
known how to take up 
a contribution since you 
left.” 

“Well, I wish I was 
back here. Mebbe I 
can get Abbie to come 
on with her boys from 
New York, and we can 
take the old place when 
the lease is out and have 
a home there again. Poor Maria, how glad she’d 
’a’ been, if she could only have seen it the right 
way, to know that the old place was free from 
the mortgage and things going on well! I guess 
I’ll write Abbie and see if she don’t want to leave 
New York.” 

Abbie did wish to leave New York. And now 
the village feels that it has at least one of nature’s 
noblemen in its midst—a man whose unselfish 
Christianity is like that of his Master. 





Dolly Go. 


SMELL steak scorching, Marthy!” 
The voice had no trace of impa- 
tience, though the owner of it 
disliked burned steak above meas- 
ure. 

“Well, I ’clar’ for ’t, honey, dat 
piece do seem to be a leetle sco’ched 
*roun’ de aiges,”’ and black Martha 
snatched the meat from over the 

glowing coals, and examined the lower side 

critically. 

“A leetle sco’ched ’roun’ de aiges,” she con- 
tinued, “‘but dat don’ signerfy. A good many ob 
de good tings ob life am a leetle sco’ched ’roun’ 
de aiges, honey. Yo’ hab ter tek dese yer tings 
philosphicly. But yo’ jes’ hol’ de br’iler ober on 
dis side while yo’ ol’ aunty meks de coffee,”’ and 
Martha hobbled off to the storeroom. 

“We'll have to hurry this morning, aunty,” 
called the girl at the fire. “Papa must take the 
half-past seven train, and I don’t want him to 
hurry his breakfast.” 

Out-of-doors the soft air of June gathered 
fragrance from every flower it passed and brought 
it in at the open door, as though inviting Dorothy 
Golder to take a long sniff of its sweetness. 

The fragrance of June did not harmonize well, 
however, with the odor of burned steak that still 
hung about the kitchen, and Dorothy was glad, a 
moment later, to get out into the sunshine, where 
she could get the June flavor unmixed. 

Stretching away on all sides were undulating 
fields of grass and grain, rustling in the light 
breeze. At the left was a broad highway, keeping 
close company past the farm with a noisy brook, 
whose merry chatter could be heard this morning 
rising wondrously loud and clear. 

Off to the right were the long, low stables, and 
beyond these the grassy paddocks where were 
kept the scores of trotting horses that had given 
“Rolling Meadows” a national reputation. 

But the queen of them all, the bright particular 
star of the stables and the grassy paddocks, was 
a glossy, silk-coated trotter that years before had 
been named, in a way, for the little queen in the 
house. Dorothy was sixteen now, and Dolly Go 
was in the full tide of her greatness as a trotter. 

The business of breeding horses for the 
Northern market had been carried on at Rolling 
Meadows for many years. Dolly Go was the 
consummate creature of all this careful breeding. 
The finest qualities of a long line of speed- 
producing ancestors appeared to have crystallized 
in this bonny, silk-coated thoroughbred, whose 
disposition was as kindly as her feet were fleet. 

“She am one ob de seben wonders ob de warl’,”’ 
said Uncle ’Rastus, the stableman, as he carefully 





A fireman came groping | 


DOROTHY WAVED HER HANDKERCHIEF 


| placed a light harness over his favorite a little 
later that June morning. ‘De better ob her don’ 
nibble grass dis side de ’Hio. Jes’ look at de 
| eyes ob her!” he went on to himself. ‘“Dey’s 
like de eyes ob a leetle gal, dey’s dat gentle.” 

He patted Dolly’s soft coat admiringly. “Dar, 
| now, yo’s all ready fo’ yo’ missis. She know 
| how to pull de ribbons ober-yo’ !’” 

Hitched to the lightest of light road wagons, 
| Dolly had not long to wait before the door of the 


house until Dorothy and her father came out and 


| got into the wagon. 


“All right, Uncle ’Rastus,” said the girl, 
| gathering up the reins. “All right, Dolly,” and 
| Dolly’s perfect stride carried the wagon smoothly 
and rapidly down the turf-covered road to the 
broader, dustier highway beyond the boundaries 
of the farm. 

Dorothy had for years driven Dolly Go all 
about the country alone; for though but sixteen, 
| she was as familiar with the driving of horses as 








any man upon her father’s place. As for Dolly— 
why, a babe in arms, Dorothy would have 
assured you, could be safely trusted with Dolly, 
so gentle, obedient and careful-footed was she. 

When Mr. Golder and Dorothy drove together 
she always held the reins, for her father was so 
proud of his little “jockey,” as he laughingly 
called her, that he was always well pleased to 
have her drive his favorite horses. 

Dolly took her miles easily this morning. She 
was not inclined to show off her wonderful gift of 
speed when there appeared to be no special 
occasion for it. They reached the station, three 
miles away, in twelve minutes. Mr. Golder found 
he had only time to purchase his ticket before the 
heavily laden passenger train came rushing in. 

Dorothy remained seated in the wagon, facing 
the track, and close to the end of the station 
platform. She waved a good-by to her father as 
the train pulled out, and her little handkerchief 
received an answering salute from a car door- 
way. 

Hardly had the last car cleared the station 
platform when the station agent rushed out of the 
little telegraph and ticket office, his hair flying in 
the wind and the pallor of great fear upon his 
face. He shouted wildly to the fast-receding 
train. 

“Stop! Stop! Oh, stop, for God’s sake!” he 
screamed. “A rail is gone from the Beaver 
Brook Bridge!” 

But a trainman who had been standing upon 
the rear platform, at that moment turned away 
and closed the car door without having heard a 
word of the cry or seen the signal to stop with 
which the agent accompanied it. 

“They are going to destruction!’ The station 
agent groaned and wrung his hands. “Some 
tramps were seen removing a rail on the bridge 
just beyond the curve around Shattuck Hill. 
They telegraphed from the next station, but the 
message got here three seconds too late.”” He sat 
down, weak and faint, upon a baggage truck. 

Dorothy had heard every word distinctly. Like 
a flash the whole situation was made clear to her. 
Like a flash she turned Dolly’s head down the 
highway that ran almost parallel with the railroad 
track for four level miles. 

“Go! Dolly, go!’’ she cried, in a tone the 
intelligent horse understood well. ‘“‘Dear Dolly, 
go!” And Dolly went. 

The accommodation train that had just left the 
station was running at a schedule rate of about 
twenty miles an hour—a mile in three minutes. 
The road, though parallel with the track, was 
concealed from it for the first two miles by a 
young growth of wood. Four miles away the 
highway crossed the railroad track, and thereafter 
lay far away from it. Just beyond the crossing 
was a sharp curve about the base of a small hill, 
and then came Beaver Brook Bridge. Dorothy 
knew if the train were to be saved, it must be 
warned before reaching the crossing; and it had 
a considerable start. 

As Dolly Go’s feet struck the hard clay gf the 
highway, she “squared” herself for action. Her 
long, muscular body settled in the shafts as she 
struck the stride that had won her the admiration 
of many a lover of horses. The clay road was in 
perfect order; but there were no spectators of 
that wonderful first two miles’ flight, either to 





applaud or to hold their breath lest it might be in 
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vain—that supreme effort of Dorothy Golder and 
Dolly Go. 

When the great horse swept out of the fringe of 
woods, her driver cast an anxious glance ahead. 
Through the wooded road they had flashed at 
nearly the highest speed that a driver would dare 
to venture over a four-mile course. Whether 
there was a possibility of overtaking the train 
would be shown when the fringing woods were 
past, for it could then be told whether the horse 
had gained upon the train, or lost. 

Out into the clear country the light, slim wagon 
swept, and Dorothy saw that the distance between 
pursuer and pursued was a little less than it was 
when Dolly had turned her nose toward the race 
for life—or death, perhaps. 

“Faster, Dolly, faster 1”? and Dolly responded 
with a lengthened stride, always trotting with the 
exact movement of a machine. Scattered trees 
and fence-rails hurried backward in swift proces- 
sion. The dust from the highway arose in a 
flying cloud far behind 
the little road wagon. 
The fresh morning 
breeze smote sharply 
on Dorothy’s face as 
the rushing mare cut 
through it. Slowly, but 
surely, Dolly was gain- 
ing upon the train, 
stealing along so tanta- 
lizingly fast upon the 
shining rails. 

Dorothy waved her 
handkerchief franti- 
cally, in the hope that 
some one upon the train 
might see the signal and 
understand its meaning. 

**Faster, faster! 
Dolly!’ she urged, and 
the splendid beast shook 
white froth from her 
sides as she responded 
to the appeal. 

Clearly now the roar 
of the train swept back- 
ward over them; then the sharper metallic 
sounds of the pounding of the wheels upon the 
iron; then the click, click, of the rail joints 
struck by the flying wheels. Dolly was closing 
up! 

Till now she had been showing her speed, but 
the knowledge that she was racing against an 
antagonist surely came then to the flying mare, 
and the spirit of the race-course got into her brain 
and into her legs, and faster still spun the wheels 
behind her. Surely some one from the train 
ought to see the signalling now! 

Rod by rod Dolly Go crept up to the train, and 
constantly pleaded the little signal from Dorothy’s 
uplifted arm. Would some one not see it and 
understand before it was too late? Oh, would 
not some one! 

Now a brakeman came out upon the rear 
platform for some article he had left there. His 
eyes fell upon the horse and its driver, and he 
watched them with interest. He thought the 
train was passing a traveller upon the highway ; 
but, strangely, the horse did not fall behind! 

The brakeman stared with wide-open eyes. 
*Darned if that plucky little horse aint a-gaining 
on us!” he said to himself, with a whistle. 

He put his head in at the door and beckoned 
to the newsboy, who at once joined the brake- 
man. 

“Gee whizz!” he said. Then, being a boy and 
admiring pluck, he pulled out his handkerchief 
and waved it in answer to Dorothy’s. 

The newsboy went into the car and called the 
attention of some of the passengers to the race 
that was going on outside. In a few moments 
the car windows were filled with interested faces, 
and many a handkerchief, big and little, fluttered 
gaily from the open sashes. 

Faces at other car windows had also discovered 
the sight without, for Dolly had now drawn well 
up to the train. 

“Oh! If father could only see!” cried Dorothy, 
in anguish, as she frantically signalled and pointed 
warningly ahead. ‘He would understand! He 
would know what it means! O God, make papa 
see!’’ she cried in her distress. 

Still at the windows were smiling faces and 
waving handkerchiefs. 

Meanwhile Mr. Golder was seated on the 
opposite side of the train, deep in his morning 
paper. He was not a man of curious nature, and 
he paid no heed at first to the attention the other 
passengers were bestowing on some object outside. 
But when handkerchiefs waved from one end of 
the car to the other,.and enthusiastic exclamations 
grew louder and louder, he glanced up from his 
reading. 

Presently he got up leisurely, and crossing the 
car, looked from a window over the shoulders of 
a fellow-passenger. 

“Great Heavens!” he cried. 
and Dolly!” 

He saw and felt the import of the signal. An 
instant later he sharply touched the conductor, 
who was looking from a car platform with 
amusement in his face. 

“Stop your train!’ thundered Mr. Golder, 
above the pounding of the wheels. “It’s m) 


“It’s Dorothy 


daughter. She’s not the girl to race her horse 
like this for nothing. ‘There’s danger ahead! / 
know it!” 


The conductor’s face changed. He saw more 
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clearly now, and reaching above his head he gave 
three short, sharp pulls upon the bell-rope. 

With a great shrieking of its whistle and 
grinding of the brakes upon the wheels, the train 
came to a standstill just upon the crossing. 

As Dolly Go trotted leisurely back over the 
four-mile stretch of road that June morning, her 
driver talked familiarly with her, as she had often 
done before. 

“You see, dear Dolly Go, it’s this way,” she 
said. “You’ve distinguished yourself in other 
ways before this, but you never had the chance to 
save a train-load of people from being dashed in 
pieces on the rocks. I’m proud of you! And 
now I'll tell you a secret. You’re mine, Dolly 
Go. You’re mine!” and the driver clapped her 
hands in girlish glee. 


“When I turned you round to keep the) 


passengers from smothering you with caresses, 
and pulling all your silky hairs out for keepsakes, 
papa came over to us, and said he was‘proud of 
both of us! And he said—now listen, Dolly 
Go—he’d meant to give you to me for my 
birthday present, and we’d just make believe 
to-day was my birthday! 
my dear?’ 

Dolly Go gave every indication of a perfect 
understanding of the matter, and trotted home 
with her new mistress through the June sunshine 
as modestly as though the overtaking of railroad 
trains and the saving of their passengers’ lives 
was an every-day occurrence, and quite too small 
a matter to think twice about. 

Two days later came a grateful remembrance 
from the passengers to Rolling Meadows—for 
Dolly Go a collar of milk-white roses, and for her 
mistress a jewel that sparkled in the sun. 
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CIVIC VIRTUE. 


Vain is their hope, who seek, in modern days, 
To breathe into the current civic life 

e picticus spirit of an ancient state, 
Single in faith, in honor absolute. 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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The Ink-Spot on the Wall. 


OME persons said Jackie Ransom was 
the worst boy in the world, and 
some said he was the best, but not | 
a person said that he was handsome. | 
Jackie had an enormous mouth, 
a turned-up nose, a sunburned, 
freckled face, and a tangled heap of 

sandy, curly hair. But his big mouth had a 
wonderfully good-natured smile, and his blue eyes | 
looked so honestly into people’s faces that they 
always felt that the boy was a truth-teller. 

Jack’s age was fourteen, and his capacity for 
getting into trouble was surprising. Few days 
passed without adding some exciting incident to | 
his history, until something happened in school | 
that surpassed all his former misadventures. 

Carytown, Jackie’s home, was in a remote 
part of northwestern Arkansas, far from the 
railroad, but there was an excellent school there, 
and the citizens proudly averred that they were | 
fully up with the times. There had even been | 
some talk of building an ice-factory, but many 
people were opposed to it as being “agin natur’.”’ 
“How ice can be frez in hot weather is mo’n I | 
can see, an’ I don’t believe it can be did,” was 
one citizen’s invariable reply to all arguments. 

Be that as it may, all Carytown was proud of 
the new schoolhouse. It was built of bright red | 
brick, while the interior walls and ceiling were | 
sky blue, which the school board had considered | 
good for the eyes. The school-room itself was | 
large and very clean; the boys and girls were 
seated on opposite sides of a wide aisle; huge | 
placards all around the room announced that | 
“Pupils Must Not Deface The Walls.” 

The old schoolhouse had been much cozier, and 
Jackie Ransom often said that “he hated and | 


How do you like it, | 





THE YOUTH’S 


|efforts to escape filled Tommy’s breast with 
delight mingled with terror, lest ‘“teacher’s” eye 
should stray that way. Sometimes he placed it 
on his desk, keeping an eye on Jackie Ransom 
lest he should seize the prize. 

| Of course, it was quiet on the girls’ side, it was 
never anything but quiet over there; now and 
then a note or a piece of chewing gum changed 
hands, or some girl whispered to some other 
| girl; with a great pretence of studying all the 
| more. 

Ned Saunders was hard at work, but then he 
always studied; Billy Sims and Jack Hunter, 
who sat together, seemed to have a very funny 
lesson, for they were looking straight at their 
books and giggling with all their might. Even 
Fatty James appeared to be studying, and Fatty 
was the laziest boy in school. 

Jackie Ransom sat in the rear of the room with 
his chair tipped back against the sill of the open | 
window. He may have been studying, too, for 
his book was open, but from the way he glanced 

| from time to time toward Tommy Boggs’s frog it 
is to be feared that he had designs upon that 
| unfortunate batrachian. 
The teacher was working away in the stillness 
|at the example, when whizz! went something, 
and crash! against the wall behind his head. A 
bottle of ink had dashed into a thousand pieces 
against the wall, making an enormous blot upon 
| its spotless blue surface, and spattering the ink 
| for several feet in every direction. In little 
| rivulets it trickled down upon the floor. Mr. | 
| Walters had his share, 
too, for it sprinkled his 
| face liberally, and dot- 
| ted his collar and shirt- 
| front. 

The boys and girls 
sat for a moment in 
while 
the teacher rose slowly 
| to his feet, trying, as he 
| did so, to wipe the ink 
from his face. Thus he 
|made a great black 
smudge on his nose and 
another on his chin, but 
his face was so pale 
and his eyes blazed so 
that he did not look at 
all funny. The children 
|had never seen him 
angry before, not even 
when he expelled Joe 
Wheeler, and he looked 
so white and furious 
that it frightened them. 

“Who threw that ink-bottle?”” he asked, con- 
trolling his voice as well as he eould. The room 
was as still as death. 

“Who threw that ink-bottle?’”’ demanded the 
teacher again, looking about over the silent school- 
room. He was just on the point of asking the 
question for the third time, when a harid went 
up. It belonged to Fatty James, and Fatty rose 
promptly in his seat.- “Jackie Ransom done it; 
I seen him,” he said, and sat down. 

It was a rule in school that no one was allowed 
“to tell on’’ any one else, but the teacher was so 
angry and excited that he overlooked both that 
and Fatty’s errors of speech. As for Jackie, his 
big mouth flew wide open, and he sprang to his 
feet before Mr. Walters had time to speak. 

“It’s a lie!’ he shouted, shaking his fist at 
Fatty. 

“Come here, sir!’ thundered the teacher, and 
Jackie dared not disobey. He walked slowly up 
in front of the angry man, brave enough out- 
wardly, but inwardly much disturbed. 

**Ransom, did you throw that ink-bottle ?’’ 

“No, sir,” said Jackie, stoutly. “‘I never threw 
it at all, and nobody saw me throw it, ’cause I 

didn’t do it.” 

“James, did you see Ransom throw 
bottle?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Fatty. “I was gittin’ my 
’rithmetic, and I jes’ happened to look up, and | 
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on it was whole and unstained, and his eyes fell 
upon the words, “John Ransom, his ink.’ 

“Ransom,”’ he said, “I am surprised at this; 
you have been mischievous in school and have 
given me trouble, but I have never thought that 
you would tell a lie. Iam sorry now to believe 
that you have done an outrageous thing and are 
lying to avoid the consequences.” 

Poor Jackie! His throat ached, and something 
got into his eyes, and for a moment he could not 
speak. As soon as he could get that horrid lump 
out of his throat, he stood up a little straighter 
and raised his eyes to Mr. Walters’s face. 

“Teacher,” he said, solemnly, “that was my 
ink-bottle ; it’s got my name on it, but I did not 
throw it. I vow an’ d’clare an’ cross my heart 
an’ hope I may drop dead if I’m telling a lie!’’ 

The children stared at him in horror, and some 
of them expected to see Jackie fall dead. 

Mr. Walters went to his desk, opened it, and 
slowly drew out a long switch. It looked likea 
hickory stick, and Jackie was not unacquainted 
with its virtues. He looked at the boy for a 
moment, holding the switch threateningly in his 
hand. 

“Go to your seat,’ he said, suddenly, ‘and 
stay here after school is out. Get to your lessons 
now, children, and not a word of anything else.” | 

School closed for the day, the children went 
slowly home, and Jackie was left alorie with his 
teacher. He rather expected that Mr. Walters 
would whip him at once, but the teacher came 
and sat down by him instead, and talked to him 
kindly, urging him to tell the truth and 
confess the whole matter. Tears came 
into Jackie’s eyes and ran down on his 
cheeks this time, but he only shook his 
head and said he did not do it, until Mr. 

Walters began to lose patience again. 


“IT's A LIE!” 


“Well, Ransom,’’ he sternly, “I will give 
you one more trial. T. is Tuesday; I will 
say nothing more to you of this until Friday. 
Then, if you are willing to tell the truth about it, 
repair the damage you have done, and take your 
whipping like a man, you may remain in school. 
If you persist in this denial, I will punish you in 
the presence of the whole school, and expel you 
for outrageous conduct and lying.” 

So saying, Mr. Walters walked abruptly out of 
the schoolhouse, the ink still adorning his face 
and a heavy frown on his brow. 

The next three days proved the most exciting 
the school had ever known. The children took 
sides for and against Jackie, and exceeding bitter- 
ness ensued. Fights were frequently indulged in 
at “recess,” and little Jennie Walker and Annie 
King pulled each other’s hair every time they had 
a chance. But Jackie cared little for friends or 
enemies just then. His spirit was plunged in 
gloom, and the only ray of comfort he enjoyed 
was a fierce fight with Fatty James, in which he 
came off, victor, and left Fatty with weeping eyes 
and bleeding nose. But this was only a momen- 
tary relief, and the boy was miserable indeed. 

The fact is that Jackie had been on his good 
behavior for the past two weeks, and this trouble 
with his teacher came at a particularly unfortunate 
time. His father, Mr. Ransom, had gone to 
Little Rock on business, and just before he went 


ay 


d’spised them blue walls and wisht he was back | Jackie sorter reached over on his desk, and did his | away he called Jackie to him and told him that 


where a feller could have some fun.” 


Here every- | hand jes’ so,”’—and Fatty made a sudden jerk | his mother and the younger children were left 


thing was wide, clean and bare, and a great ugly | with his chubby hand by way of illustration,— | entirely in his care, adding gravely : 


stove took the place of the dear old fireplace. 
There was really nothing to do but just to study, | 
and the boys felt all the time that they were being 
cheated. They stood a little in awe of the new- 
ness of everything, and the place was surprisingly 
neat after nearly a whole session had passed by. | 

Almost all the pupils liked Mr. Walters, the | 
teacher. One of them said once, ‘“Teacher never | 
whips a feller unless he needs it, an’ somehow he | 
always knows when a feller is telling the truth,”’ 
and ‘‘teacher’s” unusual skill in these little mat- 
ters made the young people respect as well as 
like him. 

Yet, early in the session, Mr. Walters had been | 
forced to expel one of the boys. This had caused | 
much excitement at the time, and possibly had | 
considerably influenced the boys in maintaining | 


“an’ he threw that ink-bottle plumb acrost the | 
room.” 

“*Teacher,”’ said Jackie, solemnly, “I never | 
threw that bottle. I did jerk my hand, but I was | 
doin’ somethin’ else. I didn’t throw any ink- 
bottle. I—’’ and he stopped confusedly, for he 
was just on the point of exposing Tommy Boggs 
and his frog. Besides, “‘teacher’’ looked so angry 
that he seemed fully capable of whipping Tommy, 
even for so small a thing. 

“Well, sir, go on,” said Mr. Walters, angrily. 

“That’s all, sir,” said Jackie. ‘They aint no 
more to tell.’’ 

“Does any one else in the school know anything 
about this matter ?”” demanded the teacher. 

“Please, sir,’ said a tearful, frightened little 
voice at the back of the room, “I know Jackie 


good conduct since. The teacher was not much | never throwed it, ’cause he—’cause me and him— 


older than some of his pupils, but there was not 
: boy in school that would have dared to trifle with | 
im. 

It was very quiet in school that day. 
was “working a sum” for one of the old pupils, | 
and every scholar seemed intent upon his lesson. 
Indeed, the silence would have been almost | 
oppressive had it not been for the flops of a frog | 


*cause—boohoo—I know he never throwed it— | 
boo-hoo-hoo,”’ and little Tommy Boggs broke 
down in a loud wail, too much frightened to do 


Teacher | Jackie’s cause any material good. 


No one else had anything to say, except that 
Jackie said that his ink-bottle had not been on his 
desk that day, that he had put it in the window 
the day before. This gave the teacher an idea, 


| he kept his word. 


“I’m going to trust you to be a man, my son, 
to take good care of everything, and not to cut up 
in school while I’m away.” 

The boy had promised, and right manfully had 
He had cut the wood, minded 
the baby, helped Jane with her lessons, and 
tried, oh, so hard, to be good in school! He had 
even refrained from putting a bent pin in Ned 
Saunders’s chair when he had the very best oppor- 
tunity, and no one was looking. His father 
would be home Friday evening, only to know 
that Jackie, whom he had trusted, had been 
expelled from school. 

No wonder the boy’s heart was heavy. Some- 
times he felt almost tempted to say that he had 
done it, and thus avoid the worst. There seemed, 
indeed, no way of escape from punishment and 


| dire disgrace. 


The days went by very slowly to the boy, and 
all too quickly, too, for Friday was fast approach- 
ing, and his situation was not improving in the 
least. Of course, his mother and the children 
had heard all about it, but Jackie told his mother 
he did not do it, and she believed every word he 
said, bless her heart, and gave him all the com- 
fort she could. Still, that did not alter the state 


which little Tommy Boggs had tied to the leg of | and turning around he picked up some of the | of things at school, aad it seemed to Jackie that a 


his desk with a long string, and whose frantic | broken pieces of glass. The piece with the label | boy was never before in so desperate a strait. | 
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Friday morning came, and all the boys and 
girls were promptly in their seats, for the teacher's 
proposition to Jackie was known to the whole 
school, and they were anxious to be present 
when the all-important moment came. 

Jackie was not quite so prompt, but he got 
there in time for roll-call, looking unusually 
sober and sedate. 

The hours passed slowly, it seemed to all the 
children; recess came and went, and it was 
nearly time for school to adjourn when Mr. 
Walters closed his book, and bade the children 
He explained to them what he 
had said to Jackie—though every boy and girl in 
the school knew all about it before—and told the 
boy to come up before his desk. 

Jackie went; his curly hair was wonderfully 
smooth and shiny, and perhaps he looked a trifle 
pale, but that may have been because his face was 
unusually clean. He stood there, very straight 
and firm, his honest blue eyes looking into the 
teacher’s face; no tears nor faltering this time, 
nor protestations of innocence; only a manly, 
solitary little figure, bearing with what courage he 
might the hardest trial his childish heart had ever 
known. 

His mother’s words sounded in his ears and 
helped him: “Tell the truth, my son, tell the 
truth, no matter what happens; and Jackie 
resolved that he would tell the truth, cost what it 
might. 

‘Ransom, did you throw that bottle’ of ink?’ 
asked the teacher, slowly. 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, “I did not throw it, 
and I do not know anything about it.” 

“Children,” said the teacher, rising to his feet, 
“vou have heard the whole matter; John Ransom 
was seen by another boy to throw a bottle of ink 
across the room; his name was on the bottle; I 
did not see him throw 
it, but it came so directly 
from where he was sit- 
ting that I would have 
thought he did it without 
any evidence. You have 
heard him persistently 
deny all this, which is 
far worse even than the 
act of throwing the ink- 
bottle. There is only one 
thing I can do; I must—” 

Here the door was 
thrown violently open, 
and an excited woman 
burst in, dragging by the 
arm a_ sheepish - looking 
lad of twelve or fourteen 
years. It was Mrs. 
Wheeler and her son Joe, the boy who had been 
expelled from school early in the session. She 
did not pause a moment, but strode up in .front 
of Mr. Walters’s desk, still holding the unwilling 
Joe firmly in her grasp. 

“Mr. Walters,” she began, breathlessly, “I 
know this boy’ll be the death of me yet, and here 
he’s been and throwed that ink-bottle an’ caused 
all this yer trouble in school, an’ me never know- 
ing nothing about it till Malindy, that’s my oldest 
girl, jes’ this minute told me what he’d done, and 
that it was laid onto Jackie Ransom.” 

Here Mrs. Wheeler paused a moment for 
breath, and giving Joe a shake, she commanded: 
““Now, Joe Wheeler, you jes’ pitch in an’ tell Mr. 
Walters what you done and how you done it.” 

After much coaxing and many threats from his 
mother, Joe managed to tell a stumbling, discon- 
nected story of how he was strolling around the 
schoolhouse on Tuesday morning; how he hap- 
pened to look in at the window, right over Jackie 
Ransom’s head; how he saw a bottle of ink on 
the window-sill, and yielding toa sudden impulse, 
how he flung it at the teacher’s head. 

“It come mighty nigh hittin’ Jackie,” 
explained, “‘it went so clost over his shoulder.” 

He had remained under the window just long 
enough to hear Jackie accused of it, then went 
home, partly frightened, partly elated by what he 
had done. He kept the secret for a time, and 
only that morning had taken some of the other 
children into his confidence, with the result that 
his older sister heard of it, and went at once to 
their mother. 

This was the story they learned from Joe, with 
much quaking and trembling on the part of that 
young man. When he had finished it, his mother 
strode out with him with as little ceremony as she 
had come in. She was a tall woman, and her 
lank calico gown and sunbonnet made her seem 
taller still. 

It was easy enough to understand it now. Joe 
Wheeler had thrown the bottle over Jackie’s 
shoulder just as the latter had made a grab at 
Tommy Boggs’s frog. Fatty James had noticed 
the sudden movement, then seeing the bottle fly 
from that vicinity, had thought that Jackie threw 
it. He had an old grudge against the boy, and 
this was his first chance to settle it. 

The room was silent for a moment after Joe 
and his mother had gone; Jackie had not received 
permission to take his seat, so he still stood in 
front of the desk, looking expectantly at Mr. 
Walters. At last the teacher spoke. 

“Ransom,” he said, “Ransom, my boy, I have 
wronged you cruelly. The evidence was against 
you, but I am afraid I did not treat you fairly. I 
ask your pardon, my boy, and © wish I could 
make amends for the needless trouble and humil- 
iation I have caused you.” 

Jackie could scarcely 


he 


believe his own ears, 
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Here was “teacher,” a great, grown man, who! soon abreast of them and within easy range, but | 
wore a white shirt every day, and who knew I found that I could not stop my horse. He was 
more than any one else in town, actually begging going straight toward the North Pole, and I 
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spread out before me, that I have not onee | fire stronghold. I could enter from a hidden 


mentioned any of them except the first. | place in the barn, and could get into the barn 
There was a chance for a good tunnel to all of | through the tunnel from the hotel, which connected 
the places where I kept up fires except to the | with the whole tunnel system, and so with most 


his pardon before the whole school! It fairly | thought it would not take him long to get there. 


took his breath, and not until the teacher said 
again, “I beg your pardon, Ransom,” did he find 
his voice. 

“Why, course, ‘teacher,’’’ said Jackie, pleas- 
antly, ‘course you couldn’t help thinking it was 
me. It must’a’ looked right smart like l’d throwed 
it, comin’ the way it did. But I’m awful glad it 
wasn’t me,”’ he added, with his old familiar smile, 
and Jackie, to the amazement of the whole school, 
held out his freckled little hand to Mr. Walters, 
and they gravely shook hands, after which the 
boy went to his seat again. 

Some of the children thought they saw tears in 
“teacher’s” eyes for just one moment, but they 
must have been mistaken—‘“‘teacher’” was a 
grown man, with no one to punish him, and why 
should he have tears in his eyes? 

Mr. Walters did not punish Fatty James for 
telling, because he himself had asked about the 
matter, and it was made plain that, though Fatty 
was a “‘telltale,”” he had not intentionally told an 
untruth. Then, too, one of Fatty’s eyes was 
bruised and black, and his nose was nearly twice 
its natural size. He and Jackie had had an 
understanding at recess the day before, and 
maybe he was punished enough. 

A proud and happy boy was Jackie when 
school was out and all the boys and girls crowded 
around him to talk it over. Prouder and happier 
still was he when he had slipped away from his 
mates and had run all the way home to tell 
of his escape. 

MARGARET BUCHANAN YEATES. 
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Track’s End. 


In Eight Chapters.—Chapter V. 


The mysterious visitor reveals himself. 
Arrival of Pike. 


HAD not been in the bank nor had 
my eyes to the loophole ten seconds 
when I found out something more 
about the invaders. What I had 
taken for cattle were buffaloes, which 
surprised tne very much, for they 
had even then become extremely 





all in a bunch, and throwing up the 
snow like a locomotive. 

I saw how they followed the swell of ground 
that would bring them in close to town, and 
perhaps across the square if they could flounder 
through the drifts to the south and east. But I 
knew they could not do so; the hunters would 
overtake them, kill them, and then probably stay 
and again take possession of the town. 

I think I would rather have seen the outlaws 


searce. There were about a dozen, | 


Ahead and a little more to the right was a high 

bank of snow in the lee of a little knoll. I turned 
| him full into it. At the third jump he was down 
to his chin, and I had gone on over his head. 

When at last I struck I went down a good way 
beyond my chin; in fact, my chin went down 
first, and if any part of me was in sight, it must 
| have been my heels. Why the breath of life was 
| not knocked out of me I don’t know, but it 
| wasn’t, and I kicked and thrashed about till I 
got my head to the surface, with what seemed a 
peck of snow down the back of my neck, but still | 
holding to my gun: There the buffaloes stood in | 
blank astonishment, wondering, I guess, if I 
always got off of a horse that way. 

I fired at the nearest one. The ball plowed up 
the snow beyond and to theleft. They all started | 
on. As mine turned his side square to me, I 
fired again. He went down with a mighty 
flounder. The others rushed away. I waded 
nearer, and killed him with one more shot. 

Dick was still aground in the snow, snorting 
| like a steam-engine, but by the time I had tramped | 
| the drift down and got him out he was over his 
nonsense, and’ carried me 
back to the barn quite de 
cently. 

In order to skin and dress 
my buffalo I ran to Taggart’s 
and got some sharp knives, 
and taking Kaiser and the 
sled, started back. I don’t 
think I ever worked so hard 
in my lifeas I did at that job. 
Every minute I expected the 
wolves, and I did not have 
long to wait, either. Before 
three o’clock they came howl- 
ing along the trail the buffa- 
| loes had made, and I had to 
| stop and fire at them every 
| few minutes to keep them off. 
| Iam sure they were not so 
| hungry as usual, or I never 
| could have kept them away. 
At each of two shots I killed 
'a wolf, and it was soon 
devoured by the others. 
| At last I stripped off the 

hide of the buffalo, and 
| loaded it on the sled. I could 
| not carry all of the meat on 
the sled, and had to be satis- 
fied with the hind quarters. 
| As the sun began to sink low 
| the wolves became so bold 
| that it was no longer safe to 
| stay. I took hold to help 
Kaiser, and we were not ten 





depot ; across the square the northwest wind had 
swept the ground almost bare. But the street 
between the houses was filled up much like a 
bread-tin with a loaf; and starting from the north 
side of my first tunnel, I ran another straight up 
the street to between the harness-shop and Joyce’s, 
and here I made side tunnels to each of these. 

I went to Joyce’s a good deal, for here I got 
many things to eat, such as canned fruit and the 
like; but I always wrote down on a piece of 
paper nailed on the wall everything [ got from 
any store, so that in the spring, if I was still 
alive, I could pay for it; or if it was food, Sours 
could, since I was of course still working for him, 


| and he was bound to pay for my keep. 


South from the first tunnel I next ran another, 
and curved it into Townsend’s store. This was 


‘a fine, high tunnel. It would have done your 


heart good to see Kaiser whisk about through all 
of them, filling the air with snow by waving his 
tail, just like a great feather duster, and oftentimes 
barking at the top of his lungs. 


It always seemed warm and comfortable in the | 


tunnels, though they were made of snow; this I 





“IT KNEW THAT HE WAS A SIOUX INDIAN.” 


| of the town. I knew that if every house in the 
| place burned it would not melt the snow around 
the stronghold. 
In short, I was so tiekled over my Eskimo 
| house that, though the night after I finished it 
| was one of the coldest, I determined to sleep in it. 
| About nine o’clock I left the hotel and went 
| through the tunnel to the barn with Kaiser, my 
| rifle and the lantern. I locked all the doors 
| behind me, and then we crawled through the 
| small door under Ned’s manger, and that I fast- 
ened also. In the stronghold I rolled up in the 
buffalo robe, with Kaiser beside me. I left the 
lantern burning in the tunnel just beyond my feet 
| at the edge of the stack. 

Kaiser barked at something when we first got 
in: later I heard wolves sniffing about on the 
roof, but we were getting used to them; then we 
both went to sleep. Some time in the night I 
awoke. I sat up suddenly as if I had never been 
asleep. 

I was face to face with the worst-looking 
creature I had ever seen in my life, black and 
| blear-eyed and ugly, on his hands and knees in 
the tunnel beyond the lantern, 
drawing my gun toward him 
by the stock. Then Kaiser 
sprang up like any wild beast, 
but I held him back by the 
collar. 

What I should have done 
first I don’t know if it had 
not been for Kaiser, but he 
acted so that it took all my 
strength to quiet him. I saw 
it would not do to let him 
spring at the wretch, who 
was now squatting in the 
snow at the mouth of the 
tunnel with my gun on his 
knee, the muzzle pointed 
straight at me. As I looked 
into his hideous face in the 
glare of the lantern I knew 
that he was a Sioux Indian. 

When at last Kaiser began 
to act like a_ reasonable 
being, I said to the Indian, 
pretty loud and sharp, so 
that he would not know that 
I was seared: 

“What do you want ?” 

He grunted and made a 
noise down in his throat, 
which, so far as I could 
see, meant nothing. 

So I said, “Don’t under- 
stand. Where’d you come 
from?” 


coming. I decided to fire at them and see if I | rods away when the whole pack was upon the noticed particularly on a blizzardy day, since of | He only grunted again. I knew that a great 


could not drive them off. 

But this was not necessary. They must have 
been the same Indians that called on me Christ- 
mas, and went away without stopping to say 
good-by. I am sure of this, because, when still 
a good half-mile from town, they stopped and 
began circling around, and waving their guns in 
the air, and making all sorts of strange motions. 
I suppose they were trying to drive away the evil 
spirit in the place. Then one of them rode a little 


carcass, fighting and tearing at it. 


me fear more than ever the coming of the outlaws 
from the west. I still had little hope of ever 
getting out of the place alive, but I could only 
work on and do all I could for my safety. 

I laid the quarters of meat on some boxes in 
the shed and bolted the door. I was so tired that 





| course no wind got into them. 


down and fitted with a rough door. It went into 

| the barn through a small door in the corner, 
which was in halves, like a grist-mill door. I 
opened only the lower half, and this tunnel I 
used mainly in bad weather. I had finished it 
| only the day before the buffalo-hunt. 


forward and got off his pony, and I could see a! I slept sounder that night than for a long time. | For a long time I had been thinking about a 
thin ribbon of blue smoke arising. I suppose | In the morning I found that the shed door had place of refuge in case the town was burned, but | He gave a grunt which meant yes. “Heap 


| many times an Indian will pretend he cannot talk 


Once back home I set at my regular work, | After these street tunnels were finished I made | English when he can, so I determined to keep 
| tired enough. The ease with which the Indians one more, connecting the hotel and the barn. I | at him with my questions. 
and buffalo had got down from the north made | got into it from a shed window, which I cut| ‘What you going to do with the gun?” I next 


| asked him. : 
| This seemed to interest him. He looked down 
| at it over his thick eyelids, and said in very good 
English, “Shoot wolves. Shoot buffalo.’ 
I was beginning vaguely to suspect the truth, 
since he seemed to be alone. 
“Did you see me kill buffalo?” I asked. 


he was the medicine-man of the tribe, making | been forced open, one of the bolts being torn off 

medicine to frighten the evil spirit. and the other one broken. Even the hinges were 
This was kept up for half an hour. The! bent. 

buffaloes in the meantime had walked slowly! A big piece of the best part of each quarter of 


along till they were not much more than a hun- 
dred yards away, and stood looking at the houses 


in the greatest wonder; the first they had ever | 


seen, it is safe to say. 

It appeared that the Indians’ medicine did not 
work any better than white men’s medicine some- 
times does, fdr they began slowly to go back the 
way they had come. I could see them stop often, 
and circle around and, I suppose, hold long talks ; 
but they could not gain courage to venture closer 
to the place where the awful spirit with the 
flaming eyes and the fiery teeth had chased them 


with his terrible, limping gait. At last they | 


passed entirely out of sight. 

My next thought was, of course, to try to 
shoot if possible one of the buffaloes, but by this 
time they had drawn back and were out of 
range. I ran through the tunnel, and the next 
minute brought out Dick, saddled and bridled. 

He began to jump like a whirlwind. How I 
ever got on with my gun I don’t know, but I 
think I must have seized the horn of the saddle 
and hung to it, and some of his jumps threw me 
so high that I came down in the saddle. At any 
rate, I found myself riding away straight south 
at his top speed. 

This would not do, so I pulled with all my 
strength and tried to turn him. I might as well 
have tried to turn a steamboat by saying “Haw!” 


and “Gee!” to it. But the pulling on the big | 
curb-bit made him angry, and he stopped and | 


began to buck. I hung on with all hands and 


legs, and at last he bucked his head around in the | 
right direction, and then I yelled at him, making | 
the most outlandish noise I could, and he started | tunnel. I was as expert as a mole in making| warm. I took ina buffalo robe and some things | 
of that sort and left them there. I also cached a 
| box of food there—enough, I calculated, to last | 


across the square and straight for the buffaloes as 
if he had been shot out of a gun. 


| buffalo meat was gone. I could not tell if it had 
| been torn off or hacked off with a dull knife. It 
might even have been gnawed off; I could not 
tell. 

| Although it had neither snowed nor blown 
during the night, a deep layer of frost, like feathers 
made out of the thinnest ice, had settled every- 
where, and it was again of no use to look for 


unknown enemy brought on another attack of 


and I conquered it. 

The worst feeling I had to fight with was that, 
whatever the thing was, it might be looking at 
me as I moved about town. I thought I saw 
eyes peering at me, sometimes of one kind, some- 


from behind every chimney ; even the tops of the 


were not free from them. I could scarcely tell if 
I was more afraid on top of the drifts or under 
them in my tunnels, for here I constantly expected 
to meet something, or to look back and see some- 
thing coming to catch me. 

I think the loneliness and the strain of the 
| expected robbers must have half turned my mind. 
Sometimes I was sorry that I had driven the 
Indians away; and there were times when I 
thought I would be glad to have the Pike gang 
come, just for company. 





| tunnels. I meant to tell about my system before 
| this; but so many things keep popping into my 


| could devise no plan that suited me exactly. Such good hunt,” he added. 

|a retreat needed to be, of course, something that| I felt pretty sure that I had found the thief 
| would not burn, and in some place where it could | who had been so much trouble for a month and 
not be found. Besides, there must be a way to over. Then it flashed upon me that perhaps I 
get into it which could not be seen either before | could make the creature useful in case the robbers 
or after the fire, and this entrance must be from a | came, though I could see that he was a renegade 


tracks of the robber on the hard surface of the | 
drifted snow. That this new reminder of my | 


terror I need hardly say; but .it was daylight, | 


times of another, out of every window, through | 
every crack, over every roof, around every corner, | 


freshly-made snow-banks, blown over like hoods, | 


It seems to me, as I look back, that every | 
time I got fairly desperate I went and dug a snow | 


building, so that I need not expose myself in 
going to it. 

A hundred feet behind the next building to the 
north of the one in which I had my bedroom was 
a small barn, where the man who owned the 
place had kept a cow. It was so small that I 
always thought he must have measured his cow, 
like a tailor, and built the barn to fit. 

Fifty feet back, east, of this barn was a hay- 
stack. The top of it had been taken off, so it was 





| left about four or five feet high, the shape of a 
| bowl turned bottom side up. It was in the lee of 
| the barn, and the snow had piled up over it so 
| that one would never have guessed that a hay- 
stack was there. 

The next day after the buffalo-hunt I began 
work. There was no underpinning beneath the 
Headquarters barn, and the space where it should 
have been was filled in with a wide board. Under 
Ned’s manger I sawed out a piece of this board 
big enough to crawl through, and had a clear 
field for a tunnel straight to the stack, a hundred 
feet away. 

It was low, more like a burrow than a tunnel ; 


but when I reached the stack I cut out a little | 
room with a hay-knife, like an Eskimo’s house, | 


high enough to sit in, and wide and long enough 


so that I could stretch out comfortably in it. | 


The hay had been wet and was frozen solidly, so 
there was no danger of its caving down on me. 
As the stack was all covered with snow, no wind 
could get in, and I knew it would always be 


They saw me coming, and stopped and looked | mind, what with my memory and with the old three days. 


back surprised; then they galloped on. I was 


| hotel register and the letters to my mother lying 


I was very well pleased with what I called my 


and a drunkard. 

So I said, “You know Pike?” 

“Pike steal Indian’s ponies,” he answered. 
| This was encouraging, and sounded reason- 
| able; so I went on, “Will you help fight if he 

comes ?”’ 
| He did not seem to understand, but sat looking 
| at Kaiser, who was still growling and only kept 
| back because I held him by the collar. 
| Where do you stay?” I asked. He made no 
answer. 
““How did you come here?” 
“Indians,” he said. ‘Long sleep—gone when 
| wake up.” 
| I saw through the whole thing. 

“Did you see face—all fire—looking at you down 
| in cellar?” 

He only gazed at me out of his little black eyes. 
| I guessed that he had drunk more than the others 
jand had gone to sleep before the bad spirit 
| came, and so had not seen it and had been left 

behind. 
| “Give me the gun,” I said. 

He gave his head a little shake, and jerked out 
a sharp grunt. 

“Give it to me, and I give you another 
to-morrow.”’ 

He made not a movement or sound. I could 
see that he had no intention of giving it up. 

“Do you live in cellar?’”’ I asked. He made 
the sound that seemed to mean yes. I remembered 
that I had not gone into Fitzsimmons’s cellar after 
the Indians went away. I had no doubt that he 
had stolen everything I had missed, but had been 
unable to get a gun before. I thought from his 
| looks that he had probably lived principally on 
| the liquor in the cellar. I guessed that he had 
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hearing Kaiser bark, or by accident. 

“Want to get out,” I said. ‘“‘Go first !’’ 

He pressed back close to the wall of the tun- 
nel. 

“You go—take dog,’”’ he said. 

I made Kaiser go ahead, took the lantern and 
followed, saying, ““Come!’’ tothe Indian. He did 
so, simply stooping down, though I crawled on 
my hands and knees. 

Sure enough, the tunnel was broken down near 
the barn. We got out through the hole, and went 
across the drifts to the open place back of the 
hotel. I asked him if he was hungry, and he 
forgot to grunt, and said “‘yes.”’ 

I brought out some food, and he stood in the 
shed and ate it like a hungry wolf. He gave a 
satisfied grunt when he got through, and started | 
for the Fitzsimmons building. His moccasins 
made not a sound on the hard snow. 

There was a well with a high curb a few feet 
back of the window through which I had shown 
the lantern, and a big bank of snow as high as 
the well curb went from it to the building. He 
stepped over in the curb, and disappeared through 
a hole in the side of it where he had pried off 
some of the boards. He had borrowed one of my 


ideas, and made a tunnel between the well and ber. There hundreds of walrus spend their | 


window. 


happening could now be explained. 


broken open the tunnel, either purposely after | almost dark outside. 
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Kaiser was waiting for me | 


COMPANION. 


We had gone but a short distance from camp | the bow of the boat. 


53 


1 shouted to the other boat 





| with his forefeet on the well curb; I put my arms when I heard the hoarse bellowing of walrus | to approach, we passed the end of a line to them, 





| 


| 
| 


around his neck and gave him a great hug. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. 


(To be continued.) 
— —— ee — 


HUMILITY. , 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her low ly. pa 
And she that doth most sweetly 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 


Montgomery. 


+ 
> 





Hunting the Walrus with Har- 
| end, with its iron and ivory barb, was attached to | 
across the gun- | 
I detached five or six | in watching the work of the natives, 
coils of the line from the rest, and set them a little, forgotten our dangerous surroundings. 


poon and Line. 
By Lieutenant R. E. Peary, U.S. N. 
N that part of Whale Sound, Green- 


[I~ ogra | 


Cleveland and Herbert Island, 


low, and _ is thickly dotted with 
icebergs and great cakes and pans 








the water is comparatively shal. | 


| coming from the driving snow and the labyrinth | and thedead animal was soon towed to the nearest 
| of bergs that lay between us and Herbert Island. | suitable cake of ice, where every one got out. 


The 


So we pulled in the direction of the sound and | walrus was pulled up till its head was out of water. 


soon saw a large herd upon a cake of ice. As the 
day was too raw and cold for them to sleep 
comfortably, they were restless and constantly 
fighting among themselves. 

While my fur-clad “huskies’’ pulled noiselessly 
toward the herd, behind the screen of a small 


| berg, I went forward to my place in the bow, 


leaving Lee at the tiller. 

On the small triangular decking at the bow my 
long, stout walrus-line was coiled. One end of it 
was fastened to the iron boat-ring. The other 


the harpoon-shaft which lay 
wales over the decking. 





Then, with the deftness of long experience, my 
Eskimo friends cut one or two holes in the surface 
of the ice-cakes, made a couple of slits in the 
thick hide of the walrus, and rove an impromptu 
tackle and fall. 

Then, with all hands pulling upon the line, and 
laughing and shouting like big, fur-clad brownies, 
they gradually warped the lifeless mass of the 
dead beast out upon the surface of the ice. Then 
they pounced upon the body, each with a knife 
in hand, and in a very few minutes had it cut up 
and ready for stowing in the boat. 

The job was finished just in time. Absorbed 
I had 
Now I 


apart, so that I could readily grasp and hold them | | looked up and saw a huge iceberg which was 


poon. 


On the decking were also a score of loose | before the wind. 
| directly above us when I gave the alarm. 


cartridges and my three-barrel gun, cut down to a 
length of eighteen inches, a 








land, which lies between Cape | in the left hand at the instant of hurling the har- | being rapidly driven into the sound by the flood- 


tide, while our ice-raft was rapidly drifting out 
The berg seemed to tower 


My Eskimo comrades literally fell over them- 


of ice during August and Septem- | My Winchester repeater leaned against the star- | selves in their efforts to get the meat thrown into 


time in alternately feeding upon the shell-fish, 


A few sounds floating ice-pans, where they are often attacked 


and part of the glimpse I got of him New Year’s by hunters. Twenty miles east of Cape Cleveland 


night would have to be 
charged to my imag- 
ination; but I guess 
it could stand it. I 
had to laugh at myself 
when I remembered 
how I had thought I 
heard strange noises 
before the Indians 
came at all. 

The next morning 
after breakfast I found 
the Indian waiting 
outside, still tight hold 
of his gun. I asked 
him to come in, but 
he shook his head and 
refused to enter the 
door. I also made 
him give me his name, 
but I could not make 
the sound that he 
uttered, nor can I express it with English letters, 
so I tried calling him Jim. I carried out some food 
to him, and after he had eaten it he stalked away 
across the drifts to the depot, where he stood on 
the platform for a long time, looking off across the 
prairie. 

This day, February second, it began to thaw a 
little, and it kept mild for three days, though it 
only made the drifts a little soft on their southern 
sides. But the thaw, slight as it was, threw me 
into a great state of anxiety, for I felt that better 
weather was all that Pike was waiting for. 

The Indian came out every day, but as he didn’t 
seem to want me to visit him in the cellar I kept 
away. 

His breath was usually strong of whiskey, 
and I thought of going down and knocking in the 
head of the barrel; then I reflected that it would 
probably make him angry and he might do me 
some harm, or at least leave the place; and I can 
tell you, savage as he was, he was much company 
for me, and I could not bear the thought of again 
being left alone. Besides, I had great hopes of 
making him useful if the robbers came. 

The second morning I said to him, “Jim, did 
Pike steal Indians’ ponies?” 

He swung his gun about with a black enough 
scowl and answered, “In night. Whoop! Heap 
shoot. Ponies gone. No chase ’em on foot.” 

“Like to shoot him?” 1 went on. 

He raised his gun as if he was going to fire, 
then suddenly let go with his left hand, held it up 
tight shut, and looked at it with his eyes half- 
closed. 

“Ugh!” he said, “scalp ’im!” 

It gave me a chill to see him standing there 
gloating over an imaginary scalp, but I needed 
his help; so I said, “Pike coming here to steal. 
You help me fight.” 

He grunted approval, and I did my best to 
make him understand the whole situation. 

It was, then, the next day, that is to say Friday, 
February fourth, that, just before sundown, I saw 
something from the windmill tower which made 
my heart stand still. What I saw was a lot of 
men riding up to Mountain’s; and with the glass 
I made out that they were white men, all armed ; 
and a pinto pony which came behind was, I knew, 
the one Pike had ridden the morning he left the 
letter. Here, indeed, were the robbers. 

When I could see no longer I got down the 
ladder—half-falling, I was in that state of fright— 
and ran to the Fitzsimmons building. I tried the | 


LANDING 


THE GAME. 


is the Eskimo settlement of Karnah, and twenty 
miles farther, at the head of Bowdoin Bay, is my 
house, Anniversary Lodge, from which Lee and 
I started on Monday, September 17, 1894, to go 
walrus- hunting. We took seven Eskimos— 
Kardasu, Pan-ik-pah, E-ling-wah, I-o-kud-i, his 
wife, Took-oo-ming-wah, and the two boys, Poo- 
ad-loo-nah and Sipsu. We went in the whale- 
boat General Wistar, with the purpose of 
obtaining a supply of meat on which to support 
my dogs during the winter. 

My second whale-boat, the Mary Peary, had 
been loaned to friends at Karnah, where I stopped 
to get it and a crew, and as many other recruits 
as might wish to join the expedition. When I 
left there I had two big boats and three kaiaks, 
and all the able-bodied men and boys of Karnah 
with me. 

Such an imposing flotilla had never before left 
an Eskimo village in these high northern regions. 
Hitherto their hunting had been confined, of 
necessity, to single-handed efforts, each man for 
himself, or at most two comrades working to- 
gether. Now my whale-boats enabled an entire 
settlement to combine forces for a common 
object. 

It was after dark when we reached our desti- 
nation, hauled the boats well up on the beach, 
made coffee and ate supper. Then Lee and I lay 
down to sleep in the stern of the General 
Wistar, while the Eskimos stowed themselves 
away, some in the other boat and some in the 
sheltered niches of the rocks. 

The next morning we were up and had eaten 
our breakfast before the late morning light was 
enough for a start. It was a dirty forenoon, 
snow-squalls flying in rapid succession down the 
gulf and out of the sound. The scene was 
savage in the extreme,—barren, snow-covered 
shores, dead-white, ghastly ice-floes, spectral 
bergs driven here and there by the wind and 
currents and dashed upon by black waves,—all 
rendered more dismal and desolate by the sombre 
twilight of the Arctic autumn. 

The air was tremulous with a low, continuous 
roar, as of distant surf, above which, from time 
to time, rose the crash and thunder of capsizing 
or disrupting icebergs. 

Leaving our camp under the Cape Cleveland 
bluff, we pushed out with both whale-boats and 
the three kaiaks in search of our game. The 
General Wistar was in advance, manned by a 
| picked crew of five Eskimos, with Lee and myself 


door, but it was fastened on the inside. I got the | | in the stern. Behind us came the Mary Peary, 
lantern, and went in by the way of Jim’s tunnel. | with a crew of boys and old men. The three 


At first I could find him nowhere. Then I saw him 

in a big box which was turned on its side, asleep, 
— with the quilts he had taken from the 
10tel. 

I poked him with my foot, but he did not stir. 
Then I knew he was dead-drunk, and could no 
more help me than a log. 

I kicked the spigot out of the whiskey-barrel, 


and serambled up through the tunnel. It was | where they sink at once and are lost. 





experts in the kaiaks darted to and fro, keeping 
pace with our progress. 

The work of the day was to be pure business, 
not “sport.” We wanted walrus meat for our 
dogs; it was a necessary we were seeking; so I 
made up my mind to harpoon the walrus, because 
I knew that a large proportion of the walrus that 
are hit by bullets succeed in getting to the water, 








board gunwale just behind me; it and the| the boat. 


Scarcely had we pushed off and gained 


three-barrel alike carried the powerful 45-90-300 | a hundred feet from our blood-stained ice-raft, 
I went back to the hotel with a great load gone which they dig up from the bottom with their | cartridge. 
from my mind. I saw that every mysterious tusks, and in sleeping upon the surface of the 


when the great berg, like an ocean liner rushing 


The three-barrel was for despatching the walrus | upon a pilot-boat, crashed into it and shattered it 
after being harpooned, 
repelling a charge from the herd. 






him, in the stern of the boat, a 

second repeater for the same purpose. 
We could now no longer retain the 
shelter of the small berg, and with a 
low, “Shake her up, innuksue,” from 
me, the boat swerved out past it, and with all 


the speed of five iron backs and ten powerful | poon was fast. 
For | this animal seemed amazingly weak and gave us 


arms, dashed at the quarrelling monsters. 
an instant they were too startled to move; then | 


and the repeater for | at a blow. 
Lee had beside | 


After a short pull we saw three more walrus 
on a cake of ice, but they were off before we 
were within harpoon range. After this we pulled 
far, and had given up hope of seeing any more of 
the creatures, when another herd was sighted, 
and we pulled for them. 

They were restless and compelled us—Sipsu, 
who had begged hard to be given a chance at 
them, and myself—to throw at long range. My 
harpoon struck one of the animals in the side as 
he plunged into the water, but the point turned 


; aside and glanced harmlessly from the tough 


| 


hide. Sipsu’s harpoon entered the water just 
short of the animal, and I thought that he, too, 
had missed. 

But the rush of the line told me that his har- 
All was excitement again, but 


little trouble. In a moment or two a bullet from 


the huge brutes, half-frightened, half-enraged, | the three-barrel sent him slowly settling, to hang 


plunged bellowing and roaring toward the water. 

Springing to my full height, with a motion that 
called every muscle from toe to head into play, I 
hurled my harpoon at the nearest, a big bull that 
had plunged directly at the boat. Straight as 
a rocket the heavy shaft with its trailing line flew 
through the air, and caught the huge fellow fair 
in the shoulder. 

The iron-edged head pierced the tough hide, the 
shaft disengaged itself and floated loose, and, with 
a roar, the walrus disappeared in a vortex of 
blood-stained foam and water. 

With a quick movement I tossed the remaining 
coils of line overboard. The next moment the 
ponderous creature was a hundred feet distant, 
and had dragged the line taut. In an instant it 
changed from a sinuous, flexible thong to a 
vibrant rod of steel, singing like a deep eolian 
with a fierce note that sent the blood leaping 
through my veins and every nerve quivering. 

The boat reeled, quivered and rolled as ona 
pivot. Her bow crashed into the ice with a shock 
which sent my excited Eskimo crew sprawling on 
their backs between the thwarts. She slid off and 
the next moment we were full speed after the 
snorting herd, with the foam surging at our bows 
and the water boiling under our stern. 

For the first few yards nothing of the herd 
except the head of the animal to which we were 
fast was visible—then with a rush and a splash 
all the other walrus rose close to and surrounding 
the boat. Savage-looking brutes they were, with 
their huge heads armed with gleaming white 
tusks, their small, deep-set, bloodshot eyes, and 
their thick, bristle-covered lips opening to give 
vent to the most vicious roars. 

Lee and I got to work with the Winchesters, he 
shooting to starboard, I to port. A cool, well- 
directed volley upon the most pugnacious of the 
animals stopped them, and sent the herd under 
again. Then I cast a rapid glance about me to 
see that everything was right aboard, and that we 
were not in danger of being smashed by walrus 
power against any ragged cake-of ice. 

The respite, short as it was, gave us the chance 


to reload the magazines of our rifles, and when | 
the herd again rose close about the boat, with a | ings of the bergs grew more ominous; 





| like a plummet from the line, while a volley from 


| the Winchesters dispersed his comrades. 


When we pulled the carcass in we discovered 
that Sipsu’s harpoon had pierced the web of the 
animal’s hind flipper within two inches of its 
edge. This had been enough to hold the animal 
securely, and at the same time deprive him of one 
of his most powerful propellers. That explained 
why his struggle had been so feeble. 

After some more searching we found four 
walrus together upon a cake of ice that was com- 
pletely hidden by their great bodies. They were 
in the midst of a nest of bergs near Herbert 
Island, and there was much trash ice about which 
bothered us in approaching them. We succeeded, 
however, in getting within range, and Kardasu— 
who had taken Sipsu’s place—and myself both 
drove harpoons at the largest, a gristly, tuskless 
monster that came straight at the boat, as he 
plunged from the ice. 

Kardasu’s harpoon failed, and for a moment I 
was uncertain as to my own, which followed the 
animal into a whirlpool of foam. The next 
instant the hissing line told me that my harpoon 
was fast. This animal was a powerful one, but 
the quantity of ice close about us gave it no chance 
to tow us any distance. Kardasu, fearing that its 
struggles might break the line, seized his harpoon 
and line, leaped nimbly on to the ice and ran to 
the place where his unerring instinct told him the 
animal would appear. 

As its head came above water, Kardasu’s 
harpoon pierced its neck, and with a quick turn 
of his line about a projecting piece of ice, the 
native securely fastened the great brute. He 
then despatched it with the lance. 

This proved to be an extremely old and large 
walrus—the oldest one, the natives said, that they 
had ever seen, and both its tusks were broken off 
close up to the jaw. No time was lost in hauling 
the carcass out and cutting it up, as our position 
was anything but agreeable, owing to the rapid 
motions and continuous disintegration of the bergs 
by which we were surrounded. 

By this time the wind was blowing fresher than 
ever out of the sound; the movements and crack- 
the 


simultaneous rush that threw their bodies half out | tumbling of masses from the ice pinnacles had 


of the water, the flash of the rifles and the become more and more frequent. 


singing bullets again sent them under. 


Three times after this they returned to the} pulled away across the sound to our camp. 


attack, but even their savage pertinacity and 
their thick skulls were no match for the almost 
continuous fire of our Winchesters. At last, with 
three or four of their number gone to the bottom 
and several others leaving crimson trails behind 
them, the herd left the boat and gathered about 
the walrus which was our prisoner. 

Then I[ began to gather in the line inch by inch, 
and foot by foot, till half its length was coiled in 
the bottom of the boat. When the captive animal 
rose to the surface again, a single bullet from my 
three-barrel penetrated the base of his skull. 

He bellowed, the sinking of his head interrupted 





jat the top of his voice: 


So we hastened 
to get out of the dangerous neighborhood, and 
Our 
boat was loaded to the gunwale with the rich, 
dark meat and oily blubber which was to support 
my dogs through the winter. 

The next morning we headed the boats for 
Karnah, and reached the village after hours of 
arduous rowing. The moment we were within 
earshot of the place, one of my crew shouted 
“Angesok awiksue 
shadago!” (The big fellow has killed many 
walrus.) 

At the call all the women and children and old 
men of the village rushed down to the beach to 
meet me and extend the right hand of fellowship 


that roar, two big bubbles rose to the surface, and | to one who was now their peer—to one who had 
then the dead-weight of two tons settled slowly | killed their most formidable game, the walrus, in 


upon the line until it hung straight down from | true Innuit fashion with harpoon and line. 
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Current Topics. 


A machine, in mechanics, isan instrument 
for the conversion of motion; in politics, an 
organization to change the activity of citizens 
from movements for the general good into 
movements for the personal benefit of the persons 
constituting the ‘“‘machine.’’ 

Good reading and good roads are in 
demand wherever civilization is advancing. It is, 
therefore, to the credit of the overpraised and 
unjustly condemned State of Florida that its 
most noticeable progress in recent years has been 
in the matters of periodical publications and of 
highways. 


One reason for surmising that Governor 
Black of New York is not destitute of the sense 
of humor is to be found in that passage in his 
inaugural address wherein he says: “It is certain 
that the lustre shed on the governor by his staff 
might be dispensed with without loss of his 
dignity or danger to the state.” 


The liability of an express company is 
thus stated in a recent decision of the New York 
Supreme Court, appellate term: No limitation of 
liability for negligence contained in a shipping 
contract can affect an express company’s liability 
for the full value of goods lost to the consignee by 
the affirmative wrongful act of the agent intrusted 
with them. 

“One must never trample on the Stars 
and Stripes,” said a boyish ensign in his best 
Spanish, as he peremptorily motioned a clumsy 
workman to move his foot from the American 
flag which he was helping to raise in honor of a 
diplomatic dinner in Venezuela last summer. 
“Especially,” he added to himself, “in a foreign 
country !”’ 

Why say ‘“anent’’ instead of “about” or 
“concerning?” Whatever the past use of the 
word in literary English, “anent’’ now has an 
air of affectation when employed in ordinary 
speech or every-day writing. Simple, direct 
English ought to suffice for the daily need. A 
person who would write “‘anent” in a newspaper 
article would not think of saying to a friend: “‘1 
am anxious anent that umbrella I lent you.” 

The United States and Germany are 
the only leading countries that have no postal 
savings-banks, and the fact prompts a contributor 
to inquire whether such institutions would not be 
useful in small towns and villages where private 
savings-banks do not exist. Undoubtedly they 
would be; yet a stronger argument for the 
system was put forward by Ex- Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, when he suggested that 
self-interest would make every depositor a firm 
defender of the eredit and stability of the govern- 
ment. 

An indiscreet orator in the East spoke of 
“half-baked states.”” This ungracious fling was 
one of many that have been cast at both Eastern 
and Western commonwealths within the last few 
months. The State of Kansas, for one, resents 
these indignities, and the cry, “Stand up for 
Kansas!” is now the watchword of the loyal sons 
of the Sunflower State. There are no half-baked 
states. Even the territories are well-baked ; New 
Mexico, for example. 

A very serious question in penology is 
again brought to notice by the operation of the 
new law regarding convict labor in the New York 
state prisons. The immediate effect of the law is 
to condemn the prisoners to what is little better 
than solitary confinement, and the prison authori- 
ties are endeavoring to find some employment 
for the convicts that will mitigate this terrible 
augmentation of penalty and not conflict with the 
law. Meanwhile many of the prisoners are in 
despair. One has attempted suicide, and it is 
feared that others will be driven insane. If it 
should be found that suicide and madness are 
natural results of the new order of things there 
might be grounds for declaring the law unconsti- 
tutional in that it provides for punishment that is 
clearly “cruel and unusual.” 

In a pretty village of northern New 
York Elder Arthur, father of President Arthur, 
once presided over a Baptist congregation. This 
reverend gentleman was afflicted with a high 
temper, which he frequently declared was his 
besetting sin, his thorn in the flesh. One Sab- 
bath, when he had stated some great fact with 
his peculiar emphasis, an old deacon, seated in a 
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| pew beneath the pulpit, nodded his head. This 
| angered the elder. He stopped instantly in his 
discourse, and cried, “You need not deny it, 
Deacon Jones! It is God’s eternal truth!” 

The deacon, who had been peacefully dozing, 
woke up at this strange challenge, and earnestly 
protested his innocence of any desire to contradict 
the pastor, and admitted that he had been nap- 
ping. High words followed among the members, 
some defending and others condemning the pastor, 
and the church was almost rent in twain by the 
opposing parties. Elder Arthur made public 
apology for his hasty speech, but feeling was too 
bitter to admit of reconciliation, and his resigna- 
tion followed. This having been accepted, he 
preached his farewell sermon, selecting as his 
text, “I thank God I baptized none of you.” 
With this parting thrust, he left his church and 
sought work in another town. Years have) 
passed, but this tale has been repeated to succeed- | 
ing generations to the credit or discredit of the 
departed preacher. 
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IN ALTERED FORM. 


Your newest phrase of beauty only curds 
The intellectual milk of grand old words. 
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Improving Upon Fiction. 


“Around the World in Eighty Days’’ was a 
romancer’s dream, only a few yearsago. Around 
the world in thirty days will shortly be a fact. 

The Trans-Siberian railroad is the key to the 
thirty-day problem, and the road will be in 
operation, it is thought, by 1900. 

The best possible connections at present will 
enable a traveller to go around the world in 
seventy-one days. The average time is about 
one-third more. Perhaps the shortest cut would 
be this: New York to Southampton ; Southamp- 
| ton to Brindisi; by way of the Suez Canal, Red 
Sea, ete, to Yokohama; Yokohama to San 
Francisco, and thence over the American continent 
by rail. 

The itinerary over the Trans-Siberian route 
would be as follows: New York to Bremen, 
seven days; Bremen to St. Petersburg, one and 
one-half days; St. Petersburg to Vladivostok, 
eight and one-half days; Vladivostok to San 
Francisco, nine days; Sar Francisco to New 
York, four days; total, thirty days. 

Siberia lives in the popular mind as a barren 
and desolate region, yet it is rich in possibilities. 
Coal and iron and the more precious metals are 
found there in abundance. The short summer is 
long enough to admit of a good wheat yield. 

To develop this portion of its great. domain is 
one of the motives that spurs Russia to the most 
gigantic railroad feat of this century. 

Nor does she mean that the new road shall ever 
serve as a path for the invader. Other European 
tracks are standard-gage. The Siberian railroad 
is several inches wider, and in case of war no 
other nation will be able to switch engines and 
cars onto the tracks, and thus convey troops to 
the interior. 
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The Arbitration Treaty. 


The treaty just negotiated between the United 
States and Great Britain for the settlement of 
differences which may arise between them, is a 
long step taken toward the adjustment of inter- 
national quarrels by discussion rather than by 
force. 

The treaty recognizes two classes of questions 
open to arbitration: Those relating to pecuniary 
claims, and those involving territorial claims. 
For the first class it directs the appointment of an 
arbitral tribunal of three persons, one appointed 
by each of the parties, and the third chosen by 
these two, or, if they fail to agree, designated by 
the King of Sweden. In cases where the amount 
at issue does not exceed half a million dollars, a 
majority decision of this tribunal is to be final. 
Where the amount involved is in excess of that 
sum, a unanimous decision is necessary, in order 
to be binding. 

If a unanimous decision should not be reached, 
either contracting party may demand a review 
of the finding, and in that case the matter is 
to be submitted to a new tribunal of five mem- 
bers, similarly appointed, all jurists of repute; 
and a majority finding by this tribunal is to be 
final. 


If either contracting party protests that the 
pecuniary claim involves principles of grave gen- 
eral importance, affecting national rights, the 
claim is to be withdrawn from the arbitral 
tribunal, and dealt with in the same manner as 
territorial claims. 

For the adjustment of territorial claims, the 
treaty provides a tribunal composed of six 
members, appointed by the President and Queen, 
respectively, three of them judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and three judges of 
the British Supreme Court or members of the 
judicial committee of the privy council. The 
award of this tribunal must be made by a majority 
of five to one, in order to be final. If the award 
is made by less than that majority, it may be 
invalidated on the protest of either party; but in 
this case, or in case of an equal division of 
the tribunal, it is provided that there shall be no 
recourse to hostile measures until the mediation 








of one or more friendly powers has been invited. 


The treaty, it will be seen, does not secure the 
adjustment of all questions by arbitration. On 
the gravest questions, those involving territorial 
claims or matters of national right, a very clear 
case must be established to lead to a final finding 
by a majority of five to one. But the treaty 
provides for mediation when arbitration fails, and 
it makes war the very last resort. 

The pressure of public sentiment in both 
countries may be expected to secure a liberal 
interpretation of the treaty, and an extension of 
its duration beyond the prescribed period of five 
years. 


* 
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Remarkable Benevolence. 


The year 1896 was a twelvemonth of more than 
ordinary hardship in many parts of the world. 
The gains of the rich were smaller than in the 
average year in recent times; the fairly well-to-do 
were forced to exercise unusual economy; the 
very poor were in greater need of help. 

The Chicago Tribune publishes a record of 
charitable gifts in the United States during the 
year 1896, excluding small donations. It is a fine 
exhibit. The sums contributed by bequests or 
direct gifts reached the noble amount of thirty- 
three and a half million dollars. The amount is 
said to have been greater in the year recently 
closed than in any other twelvemonth since the 
beginning of the world. There is no reason to 
doubt that the statement is true. 

The beneficiaries were churches, colleges, 
charities of various sorts, libraries, museums and 
the like. Not the least striking entries in the list, 
filling more than three columns of the paper, are 
the offerings of unknown donors. It is a pleasant 


| thought that there are unknown gifts, as well as 


the bestowals of those recognized as givers, and 
that the quiet helping of deserving persons and 
worthy objects goes on all the time. 

Grateful for splendid charities, the world has 
even more reason to feel a lively gratitude for the 
small, unrecorded acts of benevolence that keep 
eyes from weeping and feet from falling. 


~~ 
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WISE SELF-CONTROL. 
Calmness is great advan’ ; he who lets 
Another chafe may warm him at his fire. 
Herbert. 
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Explanation—or Strike. 


The State Bureaux of Labor Statistics begin at 
this season to make up their annual reports of the 
miniature wars which are known as strikes. 
The completed work will be, as it always has 
been, a melancholy record. 

That production has been crippled, that so 
many thousand men have failed to receive so 
many hundred thousand dollars of wages—these 
will be facts to ponder with regret; and regret 
will deepen as one reflects that most of the 
fruitless quarrels might have been avoided. 

It is safe to assume that the average employer 
does not plan to oppress his men. It is equally 
certain that the average workingman does not 
desire to add to business conditions, hazardous at 
the best, an element of needless risk. 

Yet even to the well-disposed, these troubles 
come. Seven times in ten, a misunderstanding is 
the first cause. The experience of the Mariemont 
& Bascoup Coal Mining Company, of Belgium, 
shows how such misunderstandings may be 
prevented. 

The company is one of the most important in 
Leopold’slittlekingdom. Itemploys six thousand 
five hundred men, and produces annually more 
than a million tons of coal. 

In 1876 the company suffered a serious strike, 
which it is now admitted might have been 
averted. Profiting by the lesson, it organized 
several “chambers of explanation’ — meetings 
designed to supply a means of communication 
between employers and employés, so that neither, 
through ignorance, should again attempt to wrong 
the other. 

Each of the nine trades in the workshops was 
represented by a committee of six workingmen 
and six clerks or foremen. A delegate from each 
group made up a central committee, which 
discussed matters affecting all the trades. 

“In this way,” we are told, “an opportunity 
was afforded for the settlement of demands that 
in themselyes would often be readily granted, 
were they only brought to the attention of the 
other side, but which if not explained might 
cause great trouble and friction.’ 

For instance, a rigorous system of fines had 
long annoyed the employés. At the very begin- 
ning, the chambers of explanation suggested that 
it be abolished. The men were put “upon 
honor.” So effectively did they work, under the 
impulse of the new spirit, that it was soon found 
that the cost of production had diminished twenty 
per cent.—an amount which was promptly added 
to their wages. 

When these chambers had existed for eleven 
years; firmly established in the confidence of all, 
another step was taken. The company and men 
organized a “council of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion,” having executive as well as advisory 
power. It consists of six employés, chosen by 
the workingmen, and six representatives of the 


company. 
The chambers of explanation still survive, and 
deal with minor complaints. Disputes which 
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they cannot settle, and all that affect the working- 
men as a body, come before the council. 

Prior to the examination of a disputed point, 
and during its discussion, work must be continued 
under the conditions that existed when the 
difficulty arose. Both parties agree to abide by 
the council’s decision for at least three months, 
and a question cannot be raised again during that 
time. 

For more than eight years this council has 
investigated and disposed of individual and 
general grievances, sometimes as many as fifty- 
seven in a year. Men and masters alike are 
loyal to the method. On at least one occasion 
when wages have been the subject of argument, 
the company has shown its good faith by offering 
its books in evidence. 

The Belgian experiment is justified by its 
motives as well as its results. 

No matter how the statistician classifies it, no 
strike ever truly “succeeds.”” On one side or 
both, it must begin or end in personai bitterness 
and banded outrage. No amount of money saved 
to the employer or gained by the workingman can 
compensate for these. 

To prevent a strike is, generally speaking, to 
benefit all concerned. The titles of the Belgian 
societies point out a way of prevention: “Expla- 
nation, conciliation, arbitration’”—these are the 
forces that make for right and justice. 
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American Men and Women. 


An elevator in the American Tract Society 
building in New York City broke the other day, 
and the platform fell from the tenth story to the 
ground. There were nine men and one woman on 
it at the time of the accident. The leg of one man 
was broken; the arm of another; and all were 
injured more or less by the terrible shock. The 
woman escaped unhurt, it is said, because the men 
all stood close together, and lifting her above them 
in the air saved her from any concussion more 
severe than a jar. Each man there must have felt 
that there was a chance of his death in the next 
minute. The prompting in these men that led them 
with one impulse to save her was not because she 
was especially pretty, or young, or old, but simply 
because she was a woman. Nor did the act receive 
any marked notice from the newspapers. It is 
natural and usual for American men to protect 
any helpless woman. 

A chamber in the British Museum filled with 
relics of far-away centuries offers a picture which 
indicates the difference in the position of women 
of former days and now. Huge friezes and the 
bas-reliefs carved upon the famous Harpy tomb 
show glimpses of the habits and customs of nations 
so long extinct. In these the harpies, the vicious 
friends and the wicked prisoners, are all females; 
while the gods and heroes who are trampling and 
thrusting them down into torture, are all men. 

No race, ancient or modern, has ever given to the 
weaker sex the universal hpnor paid to it by the 
American man. 

A witty woman with quick-seeing eyes and keen 
perceptions, who had travelled much, said, “An 
Englishman is not rude to a woman, if she belongs 
to a higher class than his own; a Frenchman 
compliments her if she is young and pretty; but 
an American takes care of her, though she be old 
and ugly and poor, because he believes her to be 
gentler and better than himself.” 

The American woman should consider long, 
before she risks the losing of this prerogative by 
becoming a loud, boastful, weak imitation of a 
man. 


———- ~2 +o -S 


Hiram Ulysses. 


During the boyhood of General Grant, his father, 
Jesse Grant, was much laughed at on the sly 
among his neighbors for what was considered his 
foolish pride in his son, whom they saw no reason 
to think anything but a very commonplace kind of 
boy, capable enough, but in no way remarkable— 
unless, perhaps, from his silence. One of their 
points of ridicule was the Christian name which 
he had seen fit te bestow upon the boy. Ulysses! 
What an absurd name for an ordinary young 
American! 

“How did you come to saddle such a name on 
the poor child?” they sometimes asked, bluntly. 

They made fun of the frequency with which 
the proud father talked about “my UTysses,” and 
parodied the classic cognomen into Useless. Except 
from his father, the boy seldom got the benefit of 
his full three syllables. When he was not Useless, 
he was Lyssus or Lys. 

Accustomed as we have now become to think 
with respect and admiration of Ulysses S. Grant, 
Ulysses still seems an odd and not wholly desirable 
name, at least when combined with Hiram. Hiram 
Ulysses is distinctly not an zsthetically successful 
conjunction. This, as Mr. Hamlin Garland relates, 
is how it came to be bestowed on the infant general, 
the first child of his parents, who had the usual 
difficulty in choosing a name for the baby. 

“Multitudes of suggestions only confused the 
young parents the more, until at last it was pro- 
posed to cast the names into a hat. This was done. 
A romantic aunt suggested Theodore. The mother 
favored Albert, in honor of Albert Gallatin. Grand- 
father £impson voted for Hiram, because he con- 
sidered it a‘handsome’ name. The drawing resulted 
in two names, Hiram and Ulysses. 

“Ulysses, it is said, was cast into the hat by 
Grandmother Simpson, who had been reading a 
translation of Fénelon’s Telemachus, and had 
been much impressed by the description of Ulysses 
given by Mentor to Telemachus: ‘He was gentle 
of speech, beneficent of mind’—‘The most patient 
of men’—‘He is the friend of truth. He says 
nothing that is false, but when it is necessary he 
concedes what is true. His wisdom is a seal upon 
his lips, which is never broken except for an 
important purpose.’ ” 

Grandmother Simpson must have had a prophetic 
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soul indeed if she divined how aptly these quota- 
tions might one day be applied to her baby grand- 
son. However that may be, fortune decreed that 
he should bear the two names selected by his 
grandfather and grandmother, and he was duly 
christened Hiram Ulysses Grant, though the Hiram 
was advantageously omitted from his signature in 
later years. 


* 
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TOO BRAVE TO BE A DUELIST. 


some stories of the late George D. Prentice, the 
famous Kentucky journalist, which have recently 
been collected, show him to have been a brave 
mah. 
Kentucky, as he found it when he first went there, 
it must be necessary sometimes to “show fight,” 
he was yet far from being a duelist. 

Prentice’s errand, when, as a green young 
Yankee, he went to Kentucky in 1830, was to write 
the life of Henry Clay. He did the work largely 


at a place called Olympian Springs, and was fond 


of writing out in the shade of a huge chestnut-tree 
in the woods. 

Usually when thus engaged he kept a shot-gun 
with him, as occasional tempting game came his 
way, and he had the universal American hunting 
instinct. One day he sat with pencil and paper in 
hand, his back against the chestnut-tree, and the 
shot-gun leaning against the other side of the tree. 
His thoughts were lost in his work. 

But just then a very ugly-looking backwoodsman 
eame up and confronted him. The man wore a 
buckskin jacket and a coonskin cap, and he 
carried a long-barrelled rifle of the old backwoods 
type. Evidently he was one of Clay’s political 
enemies, for he said, menacingly: 

“Air you the chap that’s writin’ Henry Clay’s 
life?” 

“Yes,” said Prentice. 


“Wal, you quit that and write my life, and do it 


monst’ous quick, too!” 

As quick as a flash Prentice reached around the 
tree, seized his shot-gun, and had it levelled on the 
backwoodsman. 

“I won’t write your life,” said he, “but I’ll take 
it if you don’t leave here!” 

Then the fellow declared that he was joking, but 
“allowed” that the good-looking young Yankee 
was game, and departed in good order. 

After he had begun to edit a Louisville paper 
Prentice was once challenged to a duel. He 
responded to the invitation thus: 

“It takes only one fool to send a challenge, but 
it takes two to fight, and I beg to be omitted from 
the category.” 

He was once assaulted in the street at Louisville 
by another Kentucky editor with a pistol; and 
when, by the aid of his knife, he successfully 
defended himself and overpowered the man, fore- 
ing him to drop the pistol, the crowd called upon 
him to inflict an injury with the knife on his 
assailant. 

“How could I harm an unarmed man?” Prentice 
asked the crowd; and he was applauded as he 


suffered his assailant, whom he had himself dis-| head 


armed, to arise. 

It is needless to say that a man of such physical 
and moral courage was permitted to die a natural 
death. 
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NOT ON THE MAP. 


In a certain New England town there once lived 
a wealthy but illiterate.man, who owned many 
sailing-vessels and followed their course over the 
seas by the aid of an enormous atlas. A neighbor 
who stopped on one occasion to see him on a 
matter of business, was ushered into the library, 
where he found the ship-owner, with his spectacles 
astride his nose, poring over the atlas, which was 
spread open on the table before him. 

“I’m glad you’ve come in,” said he, rising to 
grasp his guest’s hand cordially, “for there’s a 
little point you may be able to help me about. I’ve 
just had a letter from one of my captains, and he 
tells me that he’s been in a fearful storm and didn’t 
know but the vessel would go to pieces. 

“He’s a well-educated man, and he uses first-rate 
language,” said the ship-owner, proudly; “I'll just 
read you out the passage from his letter that 
puzzles me. He says, ‘The waves rose like moun- 
tains, and the storm raged about us, while nothing 
but the vivid lightning broke the pitchy gloom. 
But although death seemed likely to be our portion, 
we were saved; driven before the wind and put 
into great jeopardy, but still here I am, pen in 
hand.’ 

“Now what I want to know is,” said the ship- 
owner, as he refolded the sheet from which he had 
read the precious extract, and placed it carefully 
in his wallet, “what I want to know is, Where is 
Great Jeopardy? I know it’s somewhere on the 
Mediterranean, but I can’t seem to find it on this 
pesky map, anywhere!” 


~ 
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UNIQUE CRITICISM. 


It is perhaps convenient that all the world should 
not be of the same mind, yet the remarks occa- 
sionally made by the unsophisticated upon the 
works of eminent men are certainly calculated to 
keep genius humble. 

When Sir John Millais was painting his famous 
picture, “Chill October,” on the banks of the Tay, 
in Perthshire, he had an amusing and unflattering 
experience with one of these critics. One day, 
when his picture was arranged, and the artist at 
work, there came from behind the hedge a voice 
which said, “Man, did ye never try photography?” 

“No, never,” replied Millais, painting slowly. 
There was a pause. 

“It’s a haptle quicker,” said the voice. 

“VYe-es, I suppose so.’ Another pause. 
Came the final thrust. 

“An’ it’s mair like the place.” 

Evidently the unseen critic was not the only 
man who found “Chill October” little to his taste. 
The porter at the railway station close to the spot 
which Sir John chose for his picture, was quite of 
the same mind. In order to facilitate his work, 


Then 


Though he was fully conscious that in | 


‘| there are occasions when this pleasing personal 
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the artist had a movable platform erected on the 
bank of the Tay, and when the water rose he used 
to get the porter to assist him in changing its 
position. Months afterward, when the picture had 
become famous, a friend of Sir John’s met the | 


porter. 

“I was readin’ in the papers,” said that worthy, 
“that Maister Millais got a thousand poun’ for a 
pictur’, and I eest thought it micht be the ane he 
painted doon there,” and he pointed over his 
shoulder to where the Tay lay hard by. On being 
assured that he had guessed rightly, he remarked, 
“Aye—and he got a thousand poun’ for yon! Weel, 
I wadna hae gi’en half-a-croon for it mysel’.”’ 





| 
| TRAVELLING WITH PROFIT. 


| That “the dunce that goes to Rome” is not 
| always the superior of “the dunce that stays at 
| home” is shown by the following anecdote from 
Mr. A. J. C. Hare’s “The Story of My Life:” 


Gibson, the eminent English sculptor, used to 
relate with great gusto something which happened 
to him when he was travelling by diligence before 
the time of railways. 

He had got as far as the Mont Cenis, and while 
crossing it, entered into conversation with his 
fellow-traveller—an Englishman, not an American. 
Gibson asked where he been, and he mentioned 
several places, and then said, “There was one town 
I saw which I thought curious, the name of which 
I cannot for the life of me remember, but I know 
it me with an R.” 

“Was it Ronciglione,” said Gibson, “or perhaps 
Radicofani?” ee | of all the unimportant 

laces beginning with R. 

“No, no; it was a much shorter name—a one- 
syllable name. I remember we entered it by a 
= near a very big church with lots of pillars in 

ront of it, and there was a sort of square with two 
fountains.” 

“You cannot possibly mean Rome?” 

“Oh yes, Rome—that was the name of the place.” 





IMPERIAL ORNITHOLOGY. 


It is natural enough to think that what we have 
never seen nor heard of has no existence; but 


ignorance runs against a hard fact. The story is 
told by a German paper, to illustrate the manner 
in which princes used to be educated in the good 
old times, that a Russian grand duke once came to 
Berlin to pay a visit to the Prussian court. It was 
early in the present century. 





In Russia the imperial two-headed eagle is seen 
everywhere—not in the woods or in the air, but on 
decorations of all ~ gy ainted, embroid- 
ered and sculptured. Every Russian—even a grand 
duke—is thoroughly familiar with it. 

While the above-mentioned young grand duke | 
was at the Prussian court, a hunt was given in his 
honor, and by the assistance of the gamekeepers, | 
he was enabled to shoot a certain large bird. 

“What kind of bird is that?” the grand duke 
asked of another hunter. 

“It is an eagle, your highness,” the hunter 
answered; whereu the Russian prince turned 
on him with a look of indignation and said: 
wT ae How can it be, when it has only one 


HE DIDN’T MIND. 


Andrew Lang, in the Jllustrated London News, 
gives an anecdote of Dean Stanley’s amiable 
simplicity. The dean was invited out to dinner, 
and was very late. When he arrived his collar 
was unfastened, and the ends vibrated like little 
white wings about the head of a cherub. 


People could not but look at him with curiosity 
dur dinner, and at length, with due precau- 
tions, his hostess ventured to ask him if he knew 
that his collar had broken adrift. 

“Oh yes!” said th “Do you mind?” 

“Not at all,” said the lady. 

“Then I don’t mind, either,” answered the dean. 
“The button drop off while I was dressing,” 
and he continued his conversation. 

“It was not,” says Mr. Lang, “absence of mind, 
but unrivalled presence of mind that Stanley dis- 
paves on this occasion. Any other human being 
oe lA eae have been at the point of changing 

is shirt.” 


A POET’S CHIVALRY. 


The poetry of Longfellow reveals its author’s 
sensitive, chivalrous spirit, so that those familiar 
with his verses will read without surprise this 
story told by Mrs. Phelps-Ward in her “Chapters 
from a Life:” 

Longfellow was reading aloud a m one day to 
Madame a whose eyes filled with tears as 
the reading proceeded. 

“I shall never forget,” observes Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward, “the tone and manner with which he turned 
toward her. ‘Oh!’ he cried, ‘I meant to give you 
—— And I have given you pain.’ 

“His accent on the word ‘pain’ was like the smart 
of a wound.” 


EXTREMELY LITERAL. 


It is related of a certain very matter-of-fact man 
that he was waked one night by a burglar at the 
foot of his bed, who pointed a revolver at his head. 

“If you move,” said the burglar, “you are a dead 
man!’ 

“I beg your pardon,” answered the other; “if I 
move, it will be good proof that I am alive. You 
should be more careful as to the meaning of your 


words.’ 
is that it does not tell 








what the burglar did then. 
have fainted, and remained in the faint unt 


The fault of this sto 
Properly he should 
il the | 
police came and took him away. | 


NOT DISQUALIFIED. 


It is wonderful what good reasons men have 
for not serving on juries, but a bright judge is 
generally equal to the occasion. 


In the Quarter Session Court, Judge Biddle on 
the bench, says the Philadelphia Record, a German 
asked to be excused from jury duty. 

wel asked the judge. 
me , your honor, I don’t understand good 

english.’ 

. Oh, you will do,” replied the judge. “You won’t 
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in person. 


60-62 WEST 234 ST., NEW YORK ? 
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Washburn 


Mandolins, Guitars and Banjos 
are used by the best players every- 
where, because their tone is match- 
less in volume and purity. Leading 
dealers sell them, butif your dealer 
does not, we wil! send one on spprov. 
al. Catalogue free. Our big ASS 
BAND catalogue, showing drum majors’ 
tactics, street drill, easy music, how to 
form a band, and 400 pictures of Horns, 
Drums, Uniforms, ete., free. 

a. —A book with desertptions 
Rare Old Violins and prices of Old and New 
Violins, Bows, Trimmings, ete., mailed free. We tesne 61 
separate catalogues and sell everything known In music. 

LYON & HEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, 
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SKIRT BINDING 


is to see the letters S. H. & M. stamped on 
the back of each yard you buy from the reel. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 


supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,”’ a new 72-page 
book by Miss EmMA M. Hooren, of the Ladies’ 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training; mailed for 2% cents. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 


: Revolver 
Perfection. 
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F you wish a Revolver that can be 
depended upon—the most care- 
fully made Rosiar — the Revol- 
ver with a reputation the world over, 


«. SELECT A ... 


Smith & Wesson 


REVOLVER. 


Catalogue Dlustrating different Models, 
Free on Application. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


19 Stockbridge St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





















4 lisWholesome ‘ 


when shortened with 


























=. wreath—on every tin. 


OTTOLENE 


Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks—“Cottolene”’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant = 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, « 
> St.Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. “23: 









































Up-to-Date 
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Sweet Peas 













8 NEW SWEET PEAS FOR 20 CENTS. 


Every lover of flowers should grow Sweet Peas. No 
flower garden in the land is complete without them. 
Handsome in modest loveliness, most 
rangement, unequaled 
abundance of bloom, unexcelled for cutting, succeeding 
everywhere with everybody. 








ceful in ar- 


rfume, exquisite coloring, 





hear much good Euglish here, anyhow.” 


Batterfly. White, suffused lavender; petals edged blue. 
Duchess of York. White, suffused pinkish purple. 
refiy. Brilliant carmine scarlet; st self-color. 
Emily Henderson. The best pure white Sweet Pea. 
Mrs. Jos. Chamberlain. W bite, striped bright rose. 
Meteor. Salmon, wings delicate pink, veined purple. 

Lemon Queen, Delicate blush, tinted lemon. 
Novelty. Bright orange rose, wings delicate mauve. 


One full-sized packet of each of these cight 20 Cents. 
















Superb New Sweet Peas sent postpaid for only 
FREE With every remittance of 20 cents for the above collection I 
——— will include absolutely free, if you mention one, 
one packet of the New Dwarf Sweet Pea, ~~ —*¥ which only grows 5 inches high, with pure 
white flowers, and a copy of my 1897 Seed, Plant and Bulb Catalogue, which contains every- 


thing good, at right prices. Address WIV], HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Homesickness. 


Like children in a garden fair, 

Who wander thro’ each flowerful maze, 
And drink from sunny founts with glee, 

And look with long and lingering gaze 
Upon the wondrous scene ;—yet fain 

ould be at home for love and rest,— 

So we, in this bright world of ours, 

With strange homesickness are possest! 


Through garden fair and palace proud 
We vainly seek our hearts to please, 

Life spreads her feast,—we sit us down, 
Yet never are we quite at ease. 

Some hope,—some yearning stirs the soul, 
E’en with the chalice at our lips,— 

Some rapturous strain from shores afar, 
That doth all meaner mirth eclipse! 


Yet earth, kind mother, fain would charm— 
And is herself so fair to see,— 
And offers many a cup of joy, 
But none without satiety ; 
And she hath many a garden fair, 
That tempts our eager feet to roam, 
Yet never are we quite at ease, 
And never feel we quite at home! 


What meaneth it, that we should weep, 
More for our joys than for our fears,— 
That we should sometime smile at ef, 
And look at pleasure’s show thro’ tears,— 
Alas,—but homesick children we, 
Who would, but cannot play, the while 
We dream of nobler > ~ 
Our Father’s house, our Father’s smile! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 





The Schoolhouse Flag. 


How beautiful it blows 

Over the roofs so high, 
With stripes like the heart of the rose, 
And stars, as white as the snows, 

On background of freedom’s sky! 
Flag that the children love; 

Flag that their hands have wrought, 
And spread to the sun above, 

And blest in their childish thought. 
Every flash of its bars, 
Every gleam of its stars, 

Kindles the patriot love afresh— 
All the lives for it lost, 
Every tear that it cost, 

Woven into its silken mesh. 
Spread it, O hand of youth,— 
Symbol of loftiest truth, 
Splendor of conquering might.— 
Spread it from learning’s height! 
So shall it be unfurled 
Over the widest world, 
And waken beyond the sea 
Republics that are to be. 

JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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Tomtit. 


Gen. O. O. Howard relates that while he and 
his command lay in camp opposite Fairfax Semi- 
nary “across the Potomac,” in the earlier weeks 
of the Civil War, some soldiers one day brought 
to his tent a queer-looking negro boy, half-naked, 
who said his name was “Tommy.” He had 
followed them, the men said, from Alexandria, 
unnoticed at first; and when they found him 
in camp, they did not know what to do with 
him. 

General Howard looked the little fellow over, 
questioned him without getting much informa- 
tion, and concluded that he had a male ““Topsy’’ 
on his hands. He called Henry Johnson, the 
officers’ black cook, and told him to take the 
youngster, wash him, and see what he could make 
of him. ‘To-morrow,’ he added, “I’ll have a 
suit of clothes for him.” 

The little runaway soon became well known 
about headquarters and throughout the camp. 
He was very small, and everybody called him 
“Tomtit,’’ except when some unlucky individual 
or tent-mess suffered from his pranks. Then he 
was “that little imp.” And certainly a more 
impish young negro never lived. 

Pulling out tent-pins and tickling sleepers’ 
noses were only mild forms of his sly fun. His 
new suit of clothes had pockets, and anything he 
saw that would go into them he would steal. 
Perfect monkey in mischief, he had to all appear- 
ance no more than a monkey’s moral sense. 

Irrepressible as he was, there were times when 
Tomtit would on no account play any of his 
antics; and those were the times when the black 
cook’s eyes were on him. 

The wild little waif, who had no respect for 
any one else, was under Henry Johnson’s control. 
He listened to him when he talked, and he helped 
him obediently about his work. Johnson had 
served in the “‘first families of Virginia,’ and 
was a man not only of courtly manners and some 
education, but of sterling character. The officers 
did not scruple to call him “a Christian gentle 
man.”’ 

From him Tomtit received probably his first 
instruction in morals and in real religion, for 
Johnson was a praying man. The boy learned 
that he must not interfere with other people’s 
rights and duties, and must give back everything 
that he had pilfered. 

When the army began its marches, Tomtit 
disappeared, and his adventures for the next 
eleven years remain untold. Returned to Wash- 
ington from service in the West, long after the 
close of the war, General Howard was one day 
accosted by a handsome young colored man, who 
gave his name as Thomas M. 

He was the ““Tomtit” of the old Potomac camp ; 
now a bright, promising young man, fairly well 
educated, and enjoying a good situation. In the 
brief interview with him, the general —who tells 
the story in the Overland—learned that the 
faithfulness of Henry Johnson, the negro cook, 
had taught the neglected boy the elements of 
virtue and manliness; and he had never forgotten 
his teacher. 

How much more effective is moral instruction, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to children of any color, when it is backed by the 
example of a teacher who is always “a Christian 
gentleman.” 

—— tee 


Mr. Beecher and the Irish Girl. 


About ten years ago a young Irishwoman, Bridget 
Dowd, living as a servant in a Brooklyn family, 
sent to the old country for her cousin, who wished 
to try her fortune in America. In due time the 
eousin landed in New York, and made her way 
over to Brooklyn. There she reached the Heights, 
to which she had been directed, but could not find 
the street in which her cousin lived. For some 
time she wandered about, growing worse and 
worse bewildered, till finally she determined to 
ring the door-bell of the nearest house and make 
inquiries. Then followed an interesting story, 
which is thus related by the New York Tribune: 


The door was opened by a noble-looking old man, 
with a magnificent physique and wavy white hair. 
She asked him the address, but instead of answer- 
ing her he inquired in a kindly way what she 
wanted. Encouraged by his manner, the youn 
immigrant told him her troubles and explaine 
why she wanted the address. 

“Well,” said he, “you just wait till I 
and I’ll go along and show you the way. 

In a he r peared, and the strange 
couple started off together. As they walked he 
asked her all about herself, and her life and 
troubles in the old country, and she told him every- 
thing. They chatted together like old friends, and 
the young woman, delighted as she was with her 
new friend, could not understand the reason of the 
puzzled glances that met them from every one 
whom they passed. 


get my hat, 





di before a handsome house, 
and the old man said, ““You stand here at the gate 
while I ring the bell.” He then went down to the 
basement door, and when the servant-girl appeared 
at the door he asked, “Does Bridget Dowd live 
here?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant; “she’s the up-stairs 

” 


“Well,” said the visitor, chuckling to himself. 
“will you kindly tell her that Mr. Beecher would 
like to see her?” 

The girl carried the message up-stairs, but on the 
way she met some of the members of the family 
to whom she told the astonishing thing that had 
occurred. 

“What!” said one of the ladies, “Mr. Beecher 
at the basement door? How dreadful! Why didn’t 

‘ou ask him to the front door? Go right down, you 
foolish girl, and apologize to him and ask him to 
come to the other door.” 

But Mr. Beecher refused to budge from the 
basement door. He wanted to see Bridget Dowd, 
and in a few minutes that young Somes, much 
flustered at the honor that was being done her, 
came to the door. 

“Are you Miss Dowd?” asked Mr. Beecher. 


“Yes, sir. 
“Well,” said he, beckoning to the young woman 
at the gate, who now came forward and was 
revealed for the first time to her amazed cousin, 
“do you recognize this young woman?” 

Bu re was no answer. The two girls flew 
into each other’s arms, showering Irish ponte 
upon each other, and r. Beecher, his face 
wreathed in smiles, turned away. They recovered 
themselves enough to run after him and t 
thank him, but would listen to nothing. He 
bade them good-by in his kindly way, and though 
he probably never saw them again, they were two 
earnest young Catholics who never considered it a 
sin, after having been to mass, to go to Plymouth 
Church and hear a Protestant sermon whenever 
they could get away from their household duties. 
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Across Niagara on Blondin’s Back. 


Mr. Harry Colcord, who was carried across 
Niagara Falls on Blondin’s back on a tight rope in 
1860, has lately been recalling the experience, and 
his talk is reported in the Buffalo Express. He 
met Blondin in Boston in 1858, but it was not till 
early in 1860 that Blondin broached his plan of 
taking him across Niagara. At first Colcord took 
the matter as a joke, but it was soon plain that 
Blondin was in earnest. The rope was two thou- 
sand feet long and three inches in diameter. 
Nearly five months were spent in getting it made 
and put into position, with guy-ropes and every 
arrangement for safety. 

Blondin ‘had instructed me to put my weight on 
his shoulders only with my arms, and clasp his 
peay with my legs. I could not put my weight on 
his egs as that would ber his mov ts 

In uly 1860 ae being ready, I took my 

lace on Blond 
he Be. 

We a the passage from the Canadian side, 
and as I had to bear my weight on Blondin’s 
shoulders, and could only use my arms to support 
myeck, frequent rests were necessary. 1 told 
Blondin when I wanted to rest, and then droppes 
down on the rope with one foot, and waited till 
my arms were relieved, when I would spring up 
— using my arms to lift and hold myself in 





in’s back, and we started to cross 


ace. 

There was a great crowd present, but I did not 
see it at first. From my place on Blondin’s back I 
could look out to the American side and see below 
us the stunted pines, thrusting their sharp points 
up from the edge of the foaming, roaring waters, 
ready to split us in two if we fell. I remember 
that I was anxious to get over, and I recall, too, 
that the great rope before us swung alarmingly. 
We afterward ascertained that it had been swing- 
ing tosty feet at the centre. 

low us, two hundred and fifty feet, roared the 
river, and over it we swung from side to side. Still 
ering on steadily, Blondin never trembled. 
When he had gone about ten feet on the middle 
span, some one on the American side pulled the 
outer guy-line. We afterward found out that it 
was done intentionally. 

Blondin stopped, and his pole went from side to 
side in a vain effort to secure his balance. At one 
time his pole was up and down on the right side 
at another up and down on the left, and I recall 
now with wonder that I was only curious to know 
whether he would succeed in gaining control of 
himself or not. 

Failing to get his balance, he started to run 
across the horrible span, and in safety reached 
the point where the guy-rope came from the 
American shore. Then to steady himself Blondin 
put his foot on the guy-rope and tried to bey 2 but 

he guy snapped, and with a dash of speed he ran 
ly twenty-five or thirty feet farther, and said, 
scendez vous ”’ 
The perspiration now stood out on his neck and 
shoulders in great beads, and we balanced our- 
selves on the swaying rope. Presently he said 
“Allons,” and I raised myself to his shoulders an 
we went on safely and without further accident 
toward the shore. 

It was not, however, until we landed that I 
appreciated what we had done. Then it oceurred 
to me that the man who pulled the guy-line must 
have been one of those who had bet that the feat 
could never be accomplished, and my indignation 
mastered all other feelings. 

You see, many thousands of dollars were bet 
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upon the yn) of Blondin to carry a man over, 
and human cupidity stops at no sacrifice. 

Then came the congratulations and praises, so 
that in my foolish boyish elation I soon forgot 
everything else. 

I shall never forget the wonderful tableau which 
the hundred thousand people presented as they 
stood gazing up at us as we eco’ the shore. 
Thousands of them turned their faces away, or, 
half-turning, cast anxious glances over their 
shoulders at us as we drew near the bank. Then 
the crowd became _ ve much excited, sur, 
toward us, and Blondin stopped. fearing they 
would push each other over the bank. 

When the crowd was still again Blondin started 
once more, and with a quick run we soon came to 
the end of the rope, and sprang to the ground. 
Cheer after cheer went up, and I was seized in 
the arms of a man who lifted me high in the air, 
saying, “Thank God, this terrible feat is over!” 

crossed sepia twice, the last time under the 
——- of the Prince of Wales. He congratu- 
ated us, and gave us each a purse of one hundred 
dollars. I would not make the same journey now 
for all the wealth in the world. 
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Empty. 
My heart is like a hollow cup to-day, 
T 





rom which the wine of thought is poured and spilled. 
he voices sweet that stirred my life are stilled, 
The future and the past are waned away, 
Leaving me wan and weary from the fray. 
Like some tired field that hath been overtilled 
My strength hath reached the limit nature willed. 
‘oo worn to think, I cannot even pray. 


Meagre from thought and toil and great desire, 
Back to our mother nature I will go, 
To ease me of my weariness and woe. 
Drink from her wells a draught not sold for hire, 
Steal from her strength her old undaunted fire, 
And fill my cup to glowing from her glow. 
WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
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Her Fearful Mistake. 


Etiquette, strictly construed, is a fearful and 
wonderful thing, but it is hardly necessary to 
accept as literal truth the following heartrending 
story, extracted from the Chicago Post. It will 
bear laughing at, however, and perhaps may sug- 
gest a lesson. The parties to the dialogue are a 
man and his wife. 


She was weeping when he entered, and they had 
not been married so long that he felt it unnecessary 
to try to comfort her. 

“Why, im J dear,” he said, sitting down beside 
her and Yaa his arm around her, “what has 
e 9 


mappen ? 
“Oh, I shall never get over it—never!”’ she cried, 
unheeding his query. 

“Never get over what?” he asked. “Has any 
one dared insult you or say anything unkind to 


“No-o,” she returned through her tears; “it isn’t 
that. I did it myself, but—but—”  - 

“Oh, never mind,” he said, soothin ly. “There 
isn’t a piece of bric-a-brac in the whole house that 
can’t be replaced.” 

“It isn’t that, either,” she sobbed. “If it was 
just a —— loss I wouldn’t care. But it is a 

earful mistake—that I made, and 
when I think what people will say when they hear 
about it, I just want to go away and die. It’s 
oney awful to contemplate. Batvy, and I don’t 
see how I can live in this neighborhood and hold 
my head up after it.” 

‘Well, we’ll move if it’s necessary,” he answered, 
“put tell me what it is.” 

She brightened up instantly at the suggestion 
that they might move. 

“I never thought of that,” she said. “That will 
fix it allright. You see, the trouble is all about 
that Mrs. Brown who lives in the next block. I 
we can get away from her and the people that 
know her, I suppose I can live it down.” 

“You haven’t had any serious trouble with her, 
have you?” he inquired, anxiously. 

“Oh dear, no!” she answered. “But you see, I 
called on her to-day.” 

“Well? What happened then?” 

at ok She was punctiliously polite but I 
could easily see she was inclined to look down 
upon me as a woman who did not understand social 
customs, but nevertheless was well-meaning, and 
was to be treated with dignified courtesy. I 
couldn’t understand it at first, but later —” 

io 9” 


“Why, later I learned that she moved into the 
neighborhood two hours before we did, and I 
should have waited for her to call on me first. 
Yes, I’m afraid we’ll have to move, Harry. I can 
never be anything here after that.” 


- 
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Pumping Water by Dog-Power. 


The San Francisco Call says that there is a 
dog-motor on a Swiss ranch not very far from 
San Francisco. It has been in use for two years, 
and is found to be economical and in every way 
satisfactory. It is built on the same plan as the 
exercise runs which are often attached to squirrel- 
cages. In short, it is a barrel, which rotates as 
the dog inside of it runs. The power thus gener- 
ated is communicated to a pump. 


For more than a ma this motor has been oper- 
ated by a dog name My ay she really likes the 
work, and knows more about pumping water than 
half the men in the state. hen yp was first 

ut into the machine she knew just what she had 

do, and started in at a greatrate. She ran so 
fast that she would have fallen from exhaustion 
had she not been lifted out. But as she has grown 
older at the business she has learned better. 

But she likes the work as much as when she 
started. At first she did not know when to stop. 
She pumped and pumped, until the tank ran over 
all the time. In a few weeks, though, she was 
taught that all she was expected to do was to 
keep the tank full, and now she doesn’t do any 
more. 

When Gyp is taken to the motor in the _en, 
she first looks into the trough to see how much it 
lacks of being full. She then works aceordingly, 
and when she thinks she has done enough, she 
runs out and takes a look at the trough. it is 
full she lies down and rests, and if there are still a 
few inches remaining she starts again, and does 
not stop until the trough is running over. 

é umps is for cattle to 
drink. It flows directly from the well into the 
drinking-trough, so that they can get it without 
trouble. knows as soon as she sees a band 
of steers making for the trough what they are 
after, and she starts pumping, so as to keep them 
from emptying it. er idea seems to be to keep 
the trough full. fact, she is unable to rest 
unless she knows it is in that condition. 

Gyp_has to work hard. Each stroke of the 
ong A dag a quart of water, and she 

as make about six jumps to do it; but when 


she feels like working nothing stops her, and the 


pumps make at least ten strokes a minute, or 
rhaps five hundred gallons of water in ten 
ours. 
Gyp is the only dog on the ranch that has ever 
liked the work. Others have been tried, but it is 
always necessary to lock them in to keep them 
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from camping the job.” Even Gyp’s brothers 
always had business elsewhere whenever they 
thought there was any pumping to do. 
There was one, to sure, that was a good 
worker in his own way. He used to get so mad at 
A in the motor that he seemed trying to 
wear it out for spite. He would run and run until 
the axle fairly smoked, but as soon as he saw that 
he couldn’t do the machine any harm, he curled up 
in the bottom and went to sleep. 
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A New Way to Clean Carpets. 


There are some machines so simple and so useful 
that, seeing them for the first time, an observer 
wonders why he did not invent them himself. 
Such is the pneumatic carpet-sweeper which the 
Pullman Company has recently adopted. In this 
ease, curiously enough, no one knows who invented 
the article, which a New York Journal reporter 
found in active operation in the Chicago yards. 


Trainmen were cleaning Pullman coaches which 
had just returned from California. Several hun- 
dred ag away from them was the power-house, 
containing the engine that compresses air for 
broom service. Through underground pipes the 
compressed air is carried to the tracks. 

Here a rubber hose is attached to the connection. 
At the end of the hose is a hollow iron pipe, about 
as large as a broom-handle. The pipe terminates 
in a brass fixture a foot in width and having an 
opening, clear across, not more than one-thirty- 
second of an inch wide. Through this aperture 
comes the yyy air at the rate of about 
seventy-five cubic feet a minute. 

The carpets from the cars are thrown face up on 
the platform, at the side of the track, and the 
pneumatic instrument is pushed back and forth 
over the nap with the brass end immediately upon 

e carpet, or just above it. The air rushing 
against the carpet with tremendous velocity blows 
the dust and dirt out in a cloud like the smoke 
from a locomotive. 

The rapidity with which the work is done is 
astonishing. Enough carpet to cover an ordinary 
room is cleaned in less than five minutes, and so 
thoroughly that no more dust could be beaten out 
with a stick. 

For cleaning the upholstery in the cars a smaller 
brass nozzle, only two or three inches in width, is 
used, but the operation is otherwise the same. 
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“Borrowing Trouble.” 


One might have expected children to be free 
from a special form of unhappiness to which their 
elders are prone—that of “borrowing trouble ;” 
but there are instances on record of certain imag- 
inative children who seem to have had a special 
faculty for conjuring up future calamities. 


A certain little girl found great cause for unhap- 
piness in the conviction that when she grew up 
she should be a widow, with a drunken husband, 
and a large family of children to support with her 
needle. = were the tears shed over that pic- 
ture of herself, haggard and forlorn, bending over 
her work atthe attic window. This gloomy picture 
probably had its origin in some forgotten Sunday- 
school book. 

Less easy is it to trace the cause of the worry 
that assailed a little boy who, as Mr. T. W. Higgin. 
son relates, aroused his mother by a violent of 
Piya after he had been put to bed. Questioned 
as to the cause of his grief, he sobbed: 

“[’m—afraid—when I grow up—that I sha’n’t 
have pene enough to pay my taxes!” 

Still another example is mentioned by Miss Alice 
Brown in her recent biography of Mercy Warren, 
of Mr. John Fiske. 

That youthful sage, living peaceably in his New 
England home, one luckless day read of the 

e at Sch tady, and th forth shivered 
at night over the logical ——— of its repeti- 
tion. No one could comfort him; the assertion 
that all the hostile Indians were hundreds of miles 
awel, brought no relief to his inflamed imagination. 
Did they assure him of his own safety? He shook 
his wise little head in a conviction stronger than 


act. 

“Ah,” said he, mourning over the futility of 
ready-made platitudes, “that’s what they thought 
at Schenectady!” 
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The Demagogue’s Bill of Fare. 


A certain candidate for a city office—so the story 
goes—made it a rule that callers should be admitted 
to see him at any moment, even if he were at table. 
This rule, it is needless to say, applied only before 
election. 


The candidate was fond of the pleasures of the 
table, and was aware that this was not counted to 
his disadvantage among a certain class of his 
supporters. Therefore, when he was seated one day 
at a meal of canvas-back duck and champagne, 
and his maid-servant announced that a deputation 
of men from the ward was waiting in the hall to 
see him, he did not order these articles removed 
until he had found out who the men were. ‘ 

“They looks like workin’men, sir,” said the maid. 

“Then quick, Bridget! Take off the duck and 
the wine, and bring me some cold chicken and a 
cup of coffee!” 

he servant did as she was bid. She had gone 
out of the room after executing the order, and the 
politician was devoting himself in a somewhat 
gingerly way to the cold chicken, when the girl 
came rushing in again. 

“T’ve just found out, sir,” she said, “that they’s 
a dilegation of poor, half-starved, shtrikin’ tailors 
from the sweat-shops!” 

The politician gave a long whistle. “Ah, then, 
if that’s the case, Bridget, take off the chicken 
and the coffee, and just band me a cold potato and 
a glass of water, and show them in!” 


~~ 
> 





Two Favorites. 


A gentleman walking upon the street was beset 
at the heels by a yelping black-and-tan dog, the 
owner of which, just behind, seemed quite oblivious 
to her dog’s behavior. 


Seeing that the woman made no effort to call ot! 
the animal, the gentleman turned upon his perse- 
cutor and administered a hearty kick which made 
the enemy recoil with his tail between his legs and 
a loud ki-yi. 

“Brute,” cried the woman, “to kick a little dog 
like that! That little creature, sir, is a pet, and is 
unused to such treatment; and she bestowed a 
freezing glance upon the offender. ‘ 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am,” replied he, “I did 
not mean to hurt your dog. You should have called 
— 5 when he was barking and snapping at my 

eels. 

“He would not have hurt you, sir,” replied the 
woman. “He is a pet.” 

“I did not care to be bitten by him, notwithstand- 
ing that fact, ma’am,” returned the gentleman ; 
“Tam something of a favorite at home, myself.” 
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Teddy. 


As this is a “really truly” 
story, it ought to begin “‘once 
upon a time.” 

It was not only “once upon 
a time,’’ but Christmas eve, 
at the close of a very busy 
day at the store, that Teddy 
was found under the counter 
by the kind man whom he 
knows as “master.”” 

It was quite evident that 
he was lost. But, though 
Teddy was very unhappy at 
the time, it was a most fortu- 
nate occurrence; for that 
was how he happened to be- 
long to a family who never 
let him know but that he 
is “‘folks’”—a most delightful 
thing for any little dog. 

A plump, graceful little 
body, covered with short, 
smooth hair of a_ bright- 
brown color; ears like velvet 
and brown eyes that might 
truly be called “speaking” 
eyes; that is Teddy. 

From the first he was very 
fond of his missie, and would 
follow her all over the house, 
from room to room and up- 
stairs; but when she turned 
to come down he would stand 
at the top and cry, afraid to 
venture. 

You see he was only a 
puppy, and stairs were some- 
thing new and strange. 
He had a funny little 
fashion of taking his 
missie’s foot for a pil- 
low when he had his 
nap. 

He slept up-stairs, 
but would not go to 
bed, however sleepy 
he might be, till mis- 
sie said: “Teddy, do 
you want to go to 
bed ?”” 

Now he sleeps in 
the kitchen, on a rug 
that is put out on the 
porch during the day. 
After supper he will 
go into the kitchen to 
see if it is there. If not, 
he will go to his mis- 
sie and tell her about it. 
But as we have not learn- 
ed the language, some- 
times he is not understood 
at all. 

“Want some water, 
Teddy?” No, that is 
not it. 

“Supper?” No, he has 
had his supper. Some 
one suggests bed. Ah, 
that is it. Then Teddy 
will contentedly curl him- 
self up on the hearth-rug. 
He did not want to go 
to bed, only to have it 
brought in. 

He is allowed to go 
with Maria to the store 
across the street, but not 
down-town. When, from 
his stool by the window, 
he sees her pass with a 
shawl over her head, he 
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his missie to walk. He knows where the | 
hat and shawl, for neighborhood calls, are | 
kept, and when these or the walking-boots 
are taken out, Teddy jumps from his stool | 
and says as plainly as a little dog can: 

“Tam ready! May I go?” 

If missie says: “Yes, Teddy, you may | 
go,” he is wild with delight. 

But if she says: “‘No, Teddy, you can’t | 


go,” he will go at once to his stool and lie | 


down, as readily as though it had been 
yes instead of no, and there was no dis- 
appointment. And this, I think, is a great 
deal for a little dog to be able to do. 
What do you think about it? 
HELEN M. DOUGLAS. 





“On, we had such a splendid time at our | 


house last night,” said little Emily. “Some 
young men called and entreated us to some 
vocal music on their fiddles.’’ 

THE canary had finished his bath and flown to 
the perch, when little Jennie called to her aunt: 
**He’s ready for the towel now, auntie.” 


THE JOY OF WINTER. 


When the Moon is Round as an O. 


When the moon is round as an O, 
And summer is in the sky, 
Then Maude, and Philip, and Joe, 
And Jenny, and John, and I, 
Outdoors in the moonlight go, 
And gaily we play “I spy,” 
Where the lilac bushes grow, 
And the poplar-trees so high 
Their filigree shadows throw. 


When the moon is round as an O, 
And frosty the winter sky, 
Then Maude, and Philip, and Joe, 
And Jenny, and John, and I, 
With joy o’er the crusted snow, 
Downhill on our coasters fly, 
Or skate on the pond below; 
And we laugh in the winter sky 
When the moon is round as an O. 
DELIA HART STONE. 
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How Five Kittens Came to be Named. 
There was the mother cat and five kittens, and 


a thought of naming her, the children designated 
her as Gray Paws. 

And then there were the other three. One of 
these had but one eye, the children announced 
sorrowfully, after the kittens were old enough to 
prove that they had any eyes at all, and then in 


the afflicted kitten became One Eye. 

Still there were two left ; two that looked almost 
exactly alike. Of course the children watched 
them every day and it did not take them long to 
find out that one of these was a very spunky 
kitten. She would spit at the others if they came 
near when she was eating, or if she was suddenly 
surprised by any one, and when this was discov- 
ered she was dubbed the Spitfire of the family. 

But the remaining kitten was the one who 
made the others “stand ’round.” If they did not 
do as she saw fit she boxed their ears. If the 





| rest came around her saucer of milk she cuffed | 


| them away, and so of course she was the Boss. 

And no one was more surprised than the chil- 
dren when we discovered that the kittens were all 
named, for every one was sure he had not named 


| water, 5 


all tenderness and with no thought of reproach, 


is quite wild with excite- 
ment for fear she may go 
without him, and he runs 
around and barks until 
some one opens the door, 
when he rushes out and 
overtakes her. But if she 
is dressed for the street, 
with hat and cloak, he 
will not ask to go with 
her. 

Teddy’s crowning vir- 
tue is obedience. His 
dear delight is to go with 


none of the kittens had names. Somehow the them. 

children had been so busy watching them tumble | And such a funny lot of names as it was: 

over each other and try to walk and then all go| Blackie, Gray Paws, One Eye, Spitfire and Boss. 

to sleep in a bunch, that they had not thought | But the names all fitted and some of them had 

of naming them. | been earned, and the kittens didn’t seem to mind 
The mother cat was gray and four of the kittens | them in the least. 

were gray, but the fifth cat was black, jet black, JuLIA DARROW COWLES. 

and so without any planning or forethought the 


<-o- 





fifth kitten came to be called Blackie. 

It was easy enough to distinguish her from the 
| others, but how to tell apart the four gray ones 
was a question. At last it was discovered that 
| three of the gray ones had white feet and the | 
| fourth one was gray all over. So again, without 


was about to take his handkerchief and wipe 
his tears. “‘Please use yours.” “Why,” asked 
mamma, “what is your handkerchief for?” ‘To 
put perfume on,”’ replied Bert, promptly. 


“No, No!” exclaimed little Bert, as mamma | 


Nuts to Crack. 


Enigmas, Charades, 


3. 

BURS. 
These burs are not all prickly, 
As you may discover quickly. 
This one is heavy—weighs men down; 
This one’s appropriate for a clown; 
This one boasts of being free ; 
This makes a drink for men at sea; 
This one is a sort of wine; 
This is a dwelling; and this makes shine; 
To this ’tis given the purse to hold; 
While this breaks in and steals the gold; 
This one tries him for the deed; 
And this is but a noisome weed. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

A boy who wanted 1, 2, 3, tried to destroy a 4, 5, 6 
built from a 1, 2, 3,4 which the river farmers had 
raised. But while at this mischief he fell in the 
4, 5, 6, 7 who lived on the bank cried: 

“It is good enough for him!” 
And the 6, 7,8 who gathered, said: 
“5, 6, 7, 8!” 


The = | 


Puzzles, Etc. 


was arrested, but was 
afterward released on the ground 
of 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 aberration, be- 
cause he said he supposed the 
right of a man todo as he pleased 
was one of the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11 principles of our govern- 
ment. 


3. 
AUTHORS IN DISGUISE. 


Christopher North. 
Carmen Sylva. 
Acton Bell. 

Currer Bell. 

Ellis Bell. 

3. Mrs. Caudle. 

7. George Eliot. 

8. L. E. I 


Olde Coto 


. Malachi Malagrowther. 
. Charles Yellowplush, Esq. 
. lan Maclaren. 
2. Parson Lot. 
3. Barry Cornwall. 
. Owen Meredith. 
. A. L. O. E. 
3. Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
17. Edna Lyall. 
. The Duchess. 


4. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
Musicians know my value, 
And farmers say I’m sweet; 
The watchman walks around me, 
And finds me good to eat. 
Il. 
Phyllis, walking in the rain, 
Found me at the end o’ the lane; 
Phyllis, walking down Broadway, 
Showed me in her hat next day. 


ITI. 
© —., if you were twice your size, 
You'd have more value in myeyes. 
Unchanged I'd keep you if [ 

could, 
But parted once, you’re gone for 
good. 
Ah, . were you half your size, 
You’d be more welcome to these 


like ¢ 
I'd like to dodge you, for I fear 
You'll rob me of the one I prize 
And strive to keep. It’s very 
queer 
That each should bear the other’s 
name 
And one 
blame. 
Your value varies; if you're small 
I hardly care for you at all. 
I hate the sight of you, if large, 
Lay not this item to my charge, 
IV. 
I stand far out to sea, of masonry 
so stanch, 
I am small and brisk and shy 
: and I burrow at the roots. 
| Thousands crowd on me to see the great ships 
launch, 
And I ruin fruit and flowers, and tender twigs 
and shoots. 
Though I’m often on the sea and often on the land, 
better like to sit upon a lady’s cheek, 
| Or to creep upon her arm, or on her lily-white hand, 
| And her neck I lie upon, or her tiny ear I seek. 
Now lest you think me but a mess of contradiction, 
I vow my tale is true, without a word of fiction. 


bring joy, the other 


5. 
DROP LETTER. 


“_o- g-v-s -s -l- s-m- s-a-l, -w-e- w-y 
T- s-t -h- -o-l- r-j-i-i-g.” 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Peppermint, Jacob’s-ladder, sunflower, sweet 
yea, China aster, primrose, honeysuckle, orange 
tity, sweet-william, bouncing-bet, peeves al, lav- 
| ender, catnip, bachelor’s-button, violet, columbine, 
| larkspur, fleur-de-lis, marigold, rosemary, Canter- 
bury-bell, tulip, bergamot, marshmallow, tiger-lily, 
buttercup, sweetbrier, live-forever. 

2.1. Bill. 2. Bat. 3. Amount, a mount. 

3. On Candlemas our ancestors removed their 
Christmas greens; Herrick alludes to this custom: 
“Down with the rosemary and bays, 

Down with the mistletoe, 
Instead of holly now upraise 
The greener box for show. 
The holly hitherto did sway, 
Let box now domineer, 
Until the dancing Easter day 
On Easter’s eve appear.” 
He also gives the reason: 
“That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch left there behind; 
For look, how many leaves there 
Neglected there, maids, trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see.” 

4. Petals, palest. Praise, I parse. Bestowed, 
we do best. Result, lustre. Models, seldom. 
| Ample, maple. 

5. 1. Portugal. 2. England. 3. France. 4. Spain. 
5. Scotland. 6. Italy. 7. Ireland. 8. Canada. 9. 
America. 10. Norway. 11. Sweden. 12. Lapland. 
13. Denmark. 14. Persia. 15. China. 16. Hindostan. 
| 6. Enigma, mine, gain me, gamin, game in, mean 
| I, a gem. 
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THE FREE HOMESTEAD BILL.—The Senate 
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or Evening Entertainments 


At Home—In Church or Chapel, 





has passed what is known as the Free Homestead 
bill. When the Indian reservation comprising 


In the Schoolhouse — In the Hall. 





what is now the Territory of Oklahoma was 
thrown open to settlement, lands were allotted to 


land at a small sum per acre, at the end of five 


years. When that time was reached Congress 
SS 


et save that payment was to be mae ore Can be Reard Distinctly in Hny Size Room. 


extended the date of payment, and again at the 
end of the second year. Then a bill was intro- 
duced, waiving payment altogether; and this 
passed the House. When it reached the Senate 
it was amended to cover settlers under the home- 
stead laws upon all public lands acquired prior 
to the passage of the act from Indian tribes; 
and in that form was passed. 

Wuy THE BILL Was Opposep.—The Dill 
was opposed in the Senate on the ground that it 
was equivalent to a free gift of about $35,000,000 ; 
and that it would make a precedent for the 
disposal of lands which might hereafter be 
acquired by the government from Indian tribes. 
It was contended that it is not the same thing to 
give away lands like these, which had been 
acquired by the government for the purpose of 
selling to settlers, and had been sold to them in 
good faith, that it is to permit free settlement 
upon other public lands, acquired for a different 
reason. But strong representations were made of 
the distress of the settlers, and the faci that 
both the Republican and Democratic platforms 
demanded such a measure. : 

ARTIFICIAL ButTTER.—The House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed a bill which puts oleomar- 
garine and ail other imitation dairy products 
under the regulation of the laws of any state or 
territory into which they may be transported, 
precisely as they would be if manufactured within 
that state or territory. The bill is not intended to 
permit a state to forbid the sale of oleomargarine 
introduced from another state, but to require it to 
be sold in such a manner as to advise customers 
of its real character; and it contains a clause 
limiting its operation to such regulation. 


OuR FOREIGN TRADE.—The report of the 





Bureau of Statistics for December completed an Se 

extraordinary record. ‘The exports for the calen- 4 

dar year amounted to more than $1,000,000,000, Y ner 
ee ee ee 


Oram-o- 





the largest total on record. The volume of im- 
ports was materially smaller than usual, and the ~~ 
result of these two movements was an excess 
of exports over imports amounting for the single 


month of December to nearly $60,000,000, and 
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for the year to over $325,000,000. This is the “IT he Most Perfect Talking Machine—Automatic Operation. 


largest trade balance in our favor ever known. 


— Cannot Get Out of Order. 


THE NEXT SECRETARY OF STATE.—The 
first selection definitely announced for the cabinet 


.. Wonderfully Adapted for a Novel Money-Making Entertainment . . 








of the President-elect is that for the office regarded 
as of chief prominence, that of Secretary of State. 


Mr. McKinley has invited Senator Sherman of HESE | p ‘ as eke J : 
Ohio to take this portfolio, and he has accepted ESE people are certainly enjoying themselves, and no wonder, for they 
are listening to one of the most varied entertainments ever given in a 





the invitation. Mr. Sherman was elected a repre- 
sentative in Congress from Ohio in 1854, and was private parlor. They were first, as you will perceive by the accompanying pro- 


re-elected to that office three times. He entered . . or 2 
the Senate in 1861, and has been a Senator | $t4™mme, entertained by a piano solo. They then listened to a popular and 


continuously since that date, with the exception | patriotic song. ‘The next selection was a banjo solo, and after that a song by 
of his term of service as Secretary of the Treasury | the baritone, J. W. Myers, “Starlight, Starbright ;” then a recitation, “The 
in the administration of President Hayes. ree : Sbie 9? TS . 

a Imitation of a Street Fakir. This was followed by a male quartette. Then 
_AwN Irish GRIEVANCE.—The fact was men- came the very popular and famous Billy Golden with his plantation song, “ Bye, 
tioned in the Companion some weeks ago that Bye, Ma Honey ;” following that a cornet duet, and then the French national 


the British Financial Commission, appointed for eS Oey ne , a ez 
the purpose of investigating the financial relations S°"8; La Marseillaise,” by Signor F. A. Giannini. 


of Great Britain and Ireland, had reported that | n : , ; ’ , : 
Ireland had for a long series of years borne more | We have introduced in this advertisement the whole programme as rendered at this evening’s 


than her share of taxation. ‘This report has |“ Home Entertainment;’’ each selection was a reproduction of the original. You listen to the 
occasioned a strong agitation in Ireland for a/| quality and strains of the cornet; you absolutely hear the picking of the banjo, while the 
more equitable adjustment of the burdens of |¥4rtette singing and the solo singing are the natural reproductions of the real artists. 
government; and the effect of the agitation has| 5° true to life are these reproductions that if you were to come into the hall and see the 
been a practical agreement among all parties and | people gathered together and yet not know that the evening’s entertainment was given by a 
classes, so that the unusual spectacle is presented | feproducing or, as it is perhaps better known, a talking machine, you would really never know 
of Protestants and Catholics, landlords and ten- | it unless you had a chance to enter the room. 
ants, Home-Rulers and Unionists speaking from| This special talking machine, the Berliner Gramophone, is the newest and the best. Its 
the same platforms and affiliating in a common | results are better than those of the regular $100 talking machines. We have made this result 
movement. The question is expected to occupy a | possible because of the discovery of a new way to record sound. It is recorded upon a flat disc 
good deal of time in Parliament. | and finally placed upon hard rubber, which makes it indestructible, very easy to handle, and, 
— for the first time, thoroughly adapted for family use. These discs cost 60 cents singly, or $6 
A PoLiticAL TRAGEDy.—In July, 1895, per dozen, and, as the variety is almost unlimited, you can have a never-failing source of pleas- 
Stefan Stambuloff, ex-Premier of Bulgaria, was | ure and entertainment. Great men and great artists will be recorded, and you will thus be 
murdered on the street in Sofia by three assassins, | able to hear, in your own home, people of national and international reputation. 
who stopped his carriage and attacked him with} There is no musical instrument that the Gramophone does not reproduce. This spring 
knives. ‘Three men accused of the crime, one of | motor machine, which runs by clockwork, we sell for $25, express prepaid to any point east of 
whom was Stambuloff’s coachman, were tried by | the Rocky Mountains. To points beyond we allow Denver express rates. Two records are 
a military tribunal at Sofia last month, and two | included with each machine. F 
who were convicted sal sentenced to three years’ We Guarantee Perfect Satisfaction, and will return your money, less express charges, if it 
aac grn. Foo a endings to is not satisfactory. It winds easily, turns three records without rewinding, weighs only fifteen 
Stebel. widen of Gn tandeel ‘stat pounds, and has the great advantage of being always ready for use, because its power is within 
’ J esman, | itself, 

_ the — on trial were merely tools, and that We have two other styles for $10 and $15; the $10 machine is run by hand, and is furnished 
ne real murderers of her husband were the|._. me reo : : 
present government of Bulgaria. with ear tubes for two people to hear. The $15 machine is also run by hand, but is supplied 

with a governor, so that the speed is regulated, and after it is turned as fast as necessary can- 


7 - no rned as ‘ is ces 2 “hine ¢ sve Ww ”_ “ti 
ReceNT DEATHS.—Among prominent men t be turned any faster This makes the hand machine sure to give you a good reproduction, 
even in the hands of a novice. 


who have recently died are the United States 
Minister to Hawaii, A. S. Willis, formerly a 
Representative in Congress from Kentucky ; and 
the Rev. Joel T. Headley, a writer of popular 
histories and biographies. 
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Programme. 


.- HOME ENTERTAINMENT... 


Part First. 

. PIANO SOLO, - _ Princess Bonnie Waltz 
. SONG — Tenor Solo, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
By Geo. J. Gaskin. 

3- BANJO SOLO, ° : Titus March 
4. SONG — Baritone Solo, Starlight, Starbright 
3y J. W. Mvers. 

5. RECITATION, Imitation of a Street Fakir 
By Geo. GRAHAM. 

6. MALE QUARTETTE — Medley, Mary Ann 
7. SONG—Plantation Shout, Bye, Bye, Ma Honey 
By Bitty Go_peEn. 

. CORNET DUET, Short and Sweet 
9. SONG, - - - La Marseillaise 


By SiGNor GIANNINI. 


No 


Go 





Patt Second. 


10. BANJO SOLO, Medley of Jigs and Reels 
11. SONG — Tenor Solo, Down in Poverty Row 
By Geo. J. GasKIN, 

12. MALE QUARTETTE — Negro Song, 
Hear dem Bells 
. RECITATION — Poem by Eugene Field, 
Departure 
14. DRUM AND FIFE (Descriptive), Spirit of ’76 
15. SONG—Baritone Solo, I Want Yer, Ma Honey 
By Dan W. Quinn. 
16. RECITATION, - + Side Show Orator 
By Geo. GRAHAM. 
17. SONG — (M. Farkoa’s Great Success, 
French Laughing Song) 
18. SONG — Baritone Solo, 
Say Au Revoir, But Not Good-bye 
By J. W. Mvers. 


w 





You will find our number for each selection 
in the list of our Records. 


These two styles — the $10 and $15 machines — sent prepaid, as above indicated, upon receipt of price. All equipment necessary 
accompanies each machine. Send for Catalogue. Send Money by Registered Letter, Post-office Order, or New York Draft to 


874-880 Broadway, New York City. 
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TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRIC POWER. — 
The world-wide renown of Niagara Falls has 
lent peculiar distinction to the great electric power 
plant recently installed there, but the American 
Machinist says that “in so far as the Niagara 
plant is a long-distance one the work done up to 
date has been surpassed in several instances, both 
in the distance covered and the amount of power 
transmitted.”” Many of the greatest electric power 
plants are among the Rocky Mountains and on 
the Pacific coast. At Fresno, Cal., a reservoir 
on the brow of a near-by mountain supplies the 
heaviest head of water yet used for such a purpose, 
1400 feet, and the power is distributed over a 

‘distance of 35 miles. In some of the Western | 
installations the water, after serving its purpose 


in generating electric power, is utilized for irri- | 


gating land. 


Music FOR THE DEAF.—At a meeting of the 
Royal Society in December Professor McKendrick 
described a method by which it was possible to 
stimulate electrically the sensory nerves of the 
skin “‘so that some of the elements of music— 
rhythm and intensity—might be perceived and 
even enjoyed by those who had become deaf.” 

ANIMALS IMITATING PLANTS.—Not long 
ago Professor V errill exhibited to the members of 
the National Academy of Sciences in New York 
some beautiful examples of mollusks, dwelling in 
the Sargasso Sea, that imitate not only the sea- 
weed among which they live, but even the 
parasitic growths found upon the weeds. 

Limits OF THE UNIVERSE.—Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, in a recent paper, discussed the ques- 
tion of stellar distances. He said the stars of 
small magnitude were evidently not as remote 
from the earth as their faintness would indicate, 
and this fact seemed to warrant the inference that 
the visible universe has a definite limit in space. 

ANIMAL WARs.—Twenty-five years ago the 
mongoos, the great enemy of snakes in India, 
was imported into Jamaica to destroy the rats 
which were devastating the sugar-cane and other 
crops of the island. Having exterminated the 
rats the mongoos next attacked poultry and all 
kinds of game, as well as snakes, lizards and 
turtles, and finally even began to feed upon sugar- 
cane, bananas, pineapples, etc. But at length, 
according to the account recently published by 
Professor Duerden of Jamaica, the tables were 
turned against the invader. What its larger foes 
could not accomplish seems to have been done 
by ticks and other small insects. The natural 
enemies of these pests having been driven off by 
the mongoos the ticks multiplied enormously, 
until even human beings suffered from their 
attacks. The little pests then fastened upon the 
mongoos, which within the past few years has 
notably diminished in numbers. And now, as 
the mongoos gradually disappears, the snakes, 
birds and lizards are beginning to return. 

How Fast Can Ducks FLy ?—While meas- 
uring the height and velocity of clouds recently, 
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| Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 





| For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated peereny t 
| ccous Dentifrice.”’ This preparation gives the best re- 
| sults obtainable. Price, 25 cents a bottle. (Adv. 








10 STAM PS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts.wtd. 50%. 
C. A. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis. Mo. 
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ft 4 cts. for Letter Scales weizhing up to7 ‘oz. 
UPHAM, Patent Expert, Tremont Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


ON TRIAL You don't pay 


usone cent un- 
til satisfied the Buckeye Hatcher is 
perfect. Invincible Hatcher (100 
egg) only $10.00, 0 Egg Incubator %.00. 
Brooder $3.00. Send 4c for No. 48 catalogue. 
Bechere Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 








1000 BEST STAMP HINGES only 5c. Agts. w'td at 50”. 
ist free. L. B. DOVER & CO., 5958 Theodosia, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send 25c. for 25 Piano Songs, 84 pages. 

Bishop, Boston. 


NEW SONGS. Singers or agents. C.B. 


FLORIDA. For a + information in reference to 
« Florida. Apply for same and lithograph 
maps to FLORIDA HOMESTEAD Co., Meadows, Florida. 


KAT-A-LOG FREE GARDS of covery kind, 


Novelties, etc. 
HAMDEN OAED CG . Hamden, Conn. 


ELECTRICITY PAPERS “ines 


No. 2. How to Maks & Telephone Price Each, 10c. 
No. 3. How to Make an Electro Motor.| BUBIER PUB. CO., 
No. 4. How to Make a Storage Battery. | LYNN, MASS. 


STAMPS Soe Pareievies Australian, etc.,10c. ; 


105 varieties, Zululand, e te.,and Al- 
bum, 0c. ; 15 unused, 10c. ; 28 U, § ec. ; 12 Afri- 
s ca, 1c. 5 Asia, lOc. 3 15 Oceanic a, *t0e. Now list 
free. yt stock, low prices. Agents wanted. 
60 per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, C fatham, N.Y. 


GIRLS! 
You can Earn a $500 Scholarship 


IN A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL. Address 
PRINCIPAL, £29 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


DEAFNESS | 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in the world, elps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or | 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR ing 2 co., 
100 Trust Bldg., Louisville, K 
1122 Broadway {Room 166), New York. 


ITTLE ONES AT HOME 'i2<5 


READING 
and VERTICAL WRITING rapidly with the 
Lakeside Sentence Builder. Sent prep’d for $1. 
Culturedagentswanted. Outfit worth $2.50 for $1.50. 
Principal HENRY D. HATCH, Station D, CHICAGO. 


Make money print- 
ing for others. Our 
#18 Press prints a 
newspaper. Type- 
settingeasy,printed 
rules. Send stamp 
> for catalogue, pres- 
Cards, cire- | ses and supplies, to | 































THE 
DRUM IN 
POSITION 












ulars, with | the factory. 
$5 Press and | KELSEY & CO., 
save money. | Meriden, Connecticut. 














It Induces Sleep. 
. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., 
says: ‘*It induces a quick sleep, and pro- 
motes digestion.’’ 


~SSSUN PASTE 














STOVE 
POLISH 





Morse Bros. 
CANTON, MASS. on 
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Messrs. Clayton and Fergusson, of the Blue Hill 
Observatory, observed a flight of ducks passing | 
across their base-line in the Neponset river valley. 
With their theodolites they succeeded in measuring | 
the height of the ducks above ground, 958 feet, 
and subsequent observations enabled them to | 
calculate the velocity of flight of the birds, which | 
was about 47.8 miles per hour. 


A GIGANTIC PEAR-TREE.—A famous pear- 
tree, which had lived nearly six centuries, near 
Toulon, was destroyed recently by a violent wind- 
storm. The trunk was nearly twelve feet in 
circumference. Monsieur Chabaud, the proprietor 
of the ground on which the tree stood, after cor- 
responding with nearly all the botanical societies 
in Europe, could learn of no pear-tree equal in 
size and age to this one. 

SEEING RiGgut-SIDE Up.—The lenses of the 
eye produce on the retina an inverted image of 


objects looked at, and the question is often asked, | 
“Why do things appear right-side up when their 


images are wrong-side up?”’ It occurred to Mr. 
Stratton, of the University of California, to try 
the effect of preventing the inversion of images 
on the retina. This was accomplished by means 
of an optical instrument which excluded from 
the eyes all light except that which passed through 


the instrument itself. The instrument was adjusted 


to the eyes at three o’clock one afternoon, and 


Was not removed (except at night, when the eyes | 


were bandaged) until noon the next day. At first, 
to the person whose eyes were thus treated, every- 
thing seemed topsyturvy and illusory, and the 
inind instinctively tried to imagine objects to be in 
the position in which they ordinarily appear. 
After a time, however, the feeling of the unreality 
of what was seen passed away, and the person 
experimented on even began to imagine every- 
thing that lay outside his field of vision to be 
arranged in the same way as what he saw. This 
gees to show that habit and experience coun- 
teract the effect of the inversion of images in the 
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d 10 cts. forit. 
RELIABLE iNCUBATOR & "BROGDER CO., QUINCY, ILLS 





BUY DIRECT and 
pay butone profit. Our 
assortment is one of 
the best and most 
complete in 


FRUIT and ORNAMEN- 


VINES, BULBS, SEEDS 


Rarest new, ‘chote- 
est old. Send for our comlegus to-day; it 
C8, 





tells it all; am elegant book, 168 paces 
magazine size, acs ng +d illustra 

Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, ete., by by 
mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfaction 
gupepntece. Lar, arger by oxpree ac or freight. 

Year. 32 Greenhouses cres. 

aie STORRS & HARRISON CO., 

59, Painesville, "Ohio. 


OMESTODY 


of Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship, 
Business Forms, etc., 


Box 2 











and our instruction by Mail, 
opens for young men and wo- 
nd_ responsibility at_good sala- 
nd of knowledge that pays is the best for 
any young man or woman. We also teach Shorthand, 
Letter Writing, etc., BY M ue It is at once the 
most pleasant and inexpensive method of securing a 
practical business a. Trial lesson 10 cents. A 
fine Catalogue free. Addre 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLEGE, 
| No. C, 1 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Beeman’s— ""® ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
anaa «Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e.for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

42 Lake St., (Cleveland, 0. 


men positions of trust 
ries. The ki 








eyes. 











pepsin Guewinn cum. 


Complete Catalogue of | 

Best Seeds that Grow 

FREE to any address. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
BUGGIES fie 

b Spring Wagons, 

Harness and Saddies shipped ©. 0. D. 

anywhere to any one with 

privilege to examine at low- 

y\ Set wholesale prices. Guar- 

anteed as represented or 

=eR— refunded. Send for 

illustrated catalog and testi- 


monials Free. Addr. (in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ U wtOn. an W.Van Buren St., B-177, CHICAGO. 


BLINDNESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the large st and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Tow are} 
roses, 


The easiest roses to 
he celebrated D. & C. 


1 The easiest way to grow ~~ 





Carts, Surries, 















as well as all other flowers 0’ 
worth is fully explained in the 
ew Guide te Culture,” 

leading Rose meyers ag of Amer- 
ica, 28th edition now ready, 120 pages. 
This splendidly illustrated book a: 
sample of our Magazine will be mailed 
"The Dingce & Conard Oo, 

PT 
W est Grove. Pa. 


ROSES: 








To Readers of Youth’ s Companion. 

Send this “ad.” and 10 cents in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
pound sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order, 


Five pean? fine Family Teas on 


receipt of #2.00 and this “ad ll charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
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saved is a dollar earned. 

This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywhere in the U.S., on receipt of Cash, 
or Money Order, for $1.50. Equals war way 
the boots sold in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this noes ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if any one 
is not satisfied we will refund the money or 
send another pair. Opera Toe or Com- 
mon Sense, widths D, E, & EE, sizes 


jt SHOE ‘co 
Order Clerk 10 Boston, Mass, 
AGENTS WANTED at once for SPRING trade, 


CURLING FUN! 








No more burnt fingers 
or hair. No heat or moisture required. 


Rushforth Hair Curling Pins, 


the common-sense curlers, are what you want, 
Set of 6 sent, post-paid, for 15 cents; 6 sets for 75 cents. 
Big inducements to good agents. Terms and samples 4c. 


THE RUSHFORTH PIN 


Annual sales of Davidson Nipples exceed Two Million. 


No More Colicky Babies 


i .. WHERE THE. 
i 


Davidson ere 
HEALTH Nipples 









Ani teiul vent 


{iM 
NIH No. collapse impossible. These 
Nipples are absolutely Pure Para Rub- 


ber and prevent sore mouth. 
60 cents a Dozen at Druggists or by mail. 
FREE Sample sent for postage, 2 cents. 


Agi 
THE NIPPLE 
WITH A COLLAR. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. | 


Catalogue Free. 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. 


Approved by Highest 
eehcal Authorities 
a 


== SS 
« 





for infants anc 
Dehghtful after shaving. 
« Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
« Chafed Skin, Sunburn ete. Removes Blote hes, 
¢ Fimples. makes the skin smooth and he althy. 
2 no cekatiiaton, Sold by 

druggists or mailed for 2 cents. 
Sample mailed _ (Name this paper) 
$ GE ARD N » Newark, N. 
were ee 
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ion to Earn 
a Camera. 


ust go among your 
fridnas oka sell ~~] Ibs. of 
Baker’s Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder and earn 
a Splendid High-Grade | 
Camera; or you can sell | 
" a total of 50 Ibs. for a 
Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 
lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle ; 3 
200 Ibs. for a High-Grade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 1o Ibs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp ; 15 lbs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 

We pa sod express or freight if cash is sent. 
— "i address for ii 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Size 644 x 4x 4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. 














aq Samples Mailed Free Ses,ovr "887 Fuze 


San New papers before you buy. paar a hing Ke 
>: 12%, and up per roll, and WE PAY THE FREICHT. 


4/42W/E 
NEW YORK 





COMPANY, LAWRENCE, MASS. | 


are used, as the Collar makes | 





The Greatest Introduction 
enews 18 to 24 


of the Century Rif BE 
The CHINESE LANTERN lant epetuets bright red 


fruits like a cherry, inclosed in transparent husks, glob 


ular shape, which makes a plant in bloom and fruit 

look like a bush covered with small CHINES 
LANTERNS. Fruit is most delicious for eating, an 

when preserved is one of the most delicate desserts. 

For ornamental purposes when cut and dried it is truly 

novel, it retains its brilliancy for months. Elegant for 

pot plants as well as out-of-doors 

10 cents per packet; 3 for 2% cents. 
PLANTS cents each; 3 for 60 cents; 81.50 doz. 


FOR 30 c, Shinese Lantern seed 


appre ba sey Ont 10 Novelties : 


Yellow Cosmos. 
pM nn Imperial Morning Glory. 
Autirr nay Queen of the North. 
Sweet Pea refiy. 
Tre ailing N asturtinm. 
ese Clove Pin 
Mz noth Verbena. 
Pe rfee tion Aster. 
Scarlet Pansies. 
varieties in all for 30 cents, post-paid. 
OR 40c. the above seed and one Lantern plant, 
post-paid, together with our $355.00 prize list. 


J. Rescoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N. Y. 


One Boy’s 
Success 


This 15-year old boy 
owns and manages a 
successful poultry 
farm. Beginning 
with a few common 
hens, he is now & 
large, successful rais- 
er of pure-bred fowls. 
He won eight pre- 
miums at the Boston 
Poultry Show, Jan., 
1896. There is no 
business a boy can 
carry on with more 
profit than poultry 
raising. Every town 
or country boy can 
learn how to make 
money by studying carefully the pages of 


FARM-POULTRY 


It is a practical teacher and guide to success- 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 
Price $1.00 a year; 50c. for six months. 

Send 12c. for sample copy containing an article on the 
boy poultry breeder and his success; also a 25c. 

A Living from Poultry. 
L.S.JOHNSON & CO., 
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Genny 8B. Lawrence, 
ASHBY, MASS. 











23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Delicious. 
s Nutritious. 


costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Lid. 


Established 1780. 
LINE RSI | 
REVERSI 


Collars ot Cuffs 
10 Collars or & pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Look Well—Peel Well—Wear Well. 
Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
r cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


Choice of Six Styles. Me mation Kame end Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
Franklin 8t. Milk Street, Boston. 
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Watch»Chain 


| For 
‘One 
Day’s 
Work. 


We send this Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also Chain and Charm 
to Boys and Girls for selling 
14g dozen packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents per package. Send 
your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the 
Bluine, post-paid, and_a large Premium List. This is 
an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 
Beveled Crystal. It is guaranteed to Keep Accu- 
me, and with proper care should last Ten Years. 











“Por one 
day's work.”’ 









BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
Gren for $i.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be gent, by each sub- | 
e 


seriber directly to this office. Oo not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip 
ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 


money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 


THE YOUTH'S 


belonged to America. More than forty years ago 
there went from this country to England a won- 
derful letter, that started from Pittsburgh, and 
was written on a sheet made from welded iron, 
yet so thin that a thousand such sheets only made 
an inch in thickness. With a surface of forty-four 
inches, the sheet weighed but sixty-nine grains. 
That was the first step. 

Such a hubbub as there was when this light- 
weight metal sheet reached England! Britain’s 
sons set to work, and soon it was known that the 
Marshfield Iron Works, at Llanelly, Carmarthen- 
shire, had made a sheet of the same extent of 
surface, but weighing one-third less. 

Then came the climax. From the Upper Forest 
| Tin Works, near Swansea, came a sheet rolled 
from iron made on the premises, forty-four surface 
inches of which weighed but sixteen grains. It 
| would have required four thousand eight hundred 
of such sheets to make an inch in thickness, and 
therefore four sheets of iron would have been 
needed to make the thickness of a sheet of tissue- 
paper. 


required to register letters whenever requested to | 


0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
8 r to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite ~— 
name on your paper, which shows to what 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying, money to girangere 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CANNED GOODS. 


The bad effects which sometimes follow the use 
of tinned or canned foods are due either to the 
chemical action which has taken place between 
the can and its contents, and which results in a 
poisonous compound, or to products of decomposi- 
tion in the food itself. 

All salts of tin are poisonous to the human 
system. They act like other mineral poisons,— 
lead, zinc, arsenic, etc.,—producing violent disturb- 
ances of the stomach, convulsions, exhaustion, 
and often death. 

While any canned food may contain salts of tin 
in a poisonous quantity, the danger from this 
source is increased by exposure to the air. Under 
such exposure the chemical changes go on with 
greatly increased rapidity. For this reason all 
canned stuffs should be emptied from the tin 
immediately upon its being opened. 

Poisoning by salts of tin closely resembles that 
which follows the eating of decomposed food. 
So that, without proper examination, it is often 
difficult to decide as to what the symptoms of 
poisoning are due. 

The infective matter which is present in decom- 
posed meat is usually present in it before it is put 
in the can. A case is recorded where two persons 
had eaten from the same can of sardines. One of 
them was taken violently sick and died. Chemical 
examination showed the tin of the can to be uncor- 
roded, but it was found that some of the fish were 
diseased, probably before they were canned. The 
person who was unaffected had been fortunate 
enough to eat only sound fish. 

As showing the minute quantity of poisonous 
matter which is capable of causing sickness, an- 
other case is cited of a person who, on opening a 
can of ox-tongue, detected a slight odor of decom- 
position, and after sticking a fork into it to test it, 
threw the stuff away. Later, however, the same 
fork was used without having been washed, to cut 
an omelet, an action which resulted in the poison- 
ing of two persons. 

Great improvements have been effected in the 
process of canning goods, so that there is not now 
the same danger as formerly. As a matter of 
safety, however, one should examine closely all 
canned food, regarding with the greatest suspicion 
any trace of bad odor or sign of corrosion on the 
tin. Cooking the food where it is possible is a 
good precautionary measure. 


———_@—_——— 


IRON VISITING-CARDS. 


So many dainty cards are made in the present 
day that it seems like going back to less luxurious 
times to talk of visiting-cards made of iron. Such 
cards, however, were not very long ago introduced 
as a novelty on the continent of Europe, and so 
far from being a step backward toward the days 
when luxuries were unknown, they have proved 
that it is possible for paper to be excelled by iron, 
even on its own ground. 

The cards were not really a novelty, but only a 
former novelty revived. The first time they were 
heard of was at the first Universal Exhibition, at 
London, in 1851. The exhibit, which was made by 
an American firm, awoke the emulation of British 
manufacturers, and a lively competition in iron- 
rolling ensued, its object being to see to what 
degree of thinness the metal could be rolled cold. 

Mr. Gillott succeeded in rolling sheets the aver- 
age thickness of which was the eighteen hundredth 
part of aninech. In other words, eighteen hundred 
sheets piled one upon another would measure an 
inch in thickness, while of the thinnest tissue- 
paper to be bought only twelve hundred sheets 
could be piled to an inch. The Paper-Maker’s 
Journal says that these thin iron sheets are per- 
fectly smooth and easy to write on, though they 
are seen to be porous when held to the light. 

But there were still other victories to win in the 
line of iron-working, and a further contest ensued 
as to the extent to which thin sheets could be 
rolled from welded iron. Again the first victory 


ime | 


A REAL FIGHT WITH A GRIZZLY. 


The people of the State of Washington, who still 
have the grizzly bear with them, manage so well 
to keep out of hand-to-hand struggles with that 
formidable animal that such contests are seldom 
heard of except in fiction. But now and then some 
unwary settler comes in contact with the grizzly, 
with terrible results. 


The Wallawalla Statesman records such an 
experience on the part of Mr. John Doud, of 
Promised Land, in Wallawalla County. Mr. Doud 
was hunting in Wallapa Cafion, when he ventured 
to fire his only shot at a large grizzly, and was 
| immediately pursued by the animal, one of whose 
| legs had been broken by the shot. 
| he hunter ran, but not so fast as the bear, not- 
| withstanding the animal’s crippled condition. Mr. 
| Doud relied, however, on the bear’s broken leg to 

make the limb of a small pine-tree a safe refuge 
for him, and perched himself on this with some 
confidence. The bear stood up on his hind legs 
beneath the little tree, and just at that moment 
the branch broke, precipitating Mr. Doud into the 
bear’s extended paws. 

Then came a rough-and-tumble fight, in which 
the chances seemed to be altogether on the side of 
the bear. But a human being is a formidable 
antagonist, after all. Mr. Doud succeeded in get- 

| ting hold of his knife, and with a few happily 
| directed blows killed the bear. 
| Butitis possible that his knife-blows came too 
| late. The hunter was so — injured that he 
could not move. He lay upon the ground by the 
| bear’s side until a searching party found him next 
| day, badly torn and very far gone. Nevertheless, 
at the moment of the Wallawalla paper’s publi- 
cation hopes were entertained of his recovery. 


OBEDIENT TO THE CALL. 


The editor of Thierfreund relates the following 
story, drawn from his personal experience of the 
high training of military horses. In the year 1872, 
during a skirmish with the Sioux Indians, the 
Third Cavalry Regiment had formed an encamp- 
ment in a valley on the southern border of Dakota. 


At nightfall the horses were tethered to the 
ground by a longline. Toward daybreak a violent 
storm of rain and hail burst over the valley. The 
unsheltered animals, terrified at the violence of 
the storm, broke loose, and tore away in a wild 
stampede up the steep sides of the valley, their 
fear driving them right into the territory of the 


enemy. 

Without horses the soldiers would be at the 
mercy of the enemy, yet it was impossible, in the 
half-darkness, to go after them into an unknown 
region probably full of Indians. Everything 
seemed lost, when the captain, as a last resource, 
ordered the stable call to be sounded. In a few 
minutes every horse had returned to the encamp- 
ment, and the men were saved. 


GREAT GOOD FORTUNE. 


Good luck is of all kinds, some of it queer. The 
San Francisco Post, for instance, tells how a 
laboring man in that city found himself fortunate 
in a way most unexpected. 


When the noon whistles blew the other day, he 
sat down on a box in the shade, thrust his hand 
into his overcoat pocket, looked surprised, and 
then remarked: 

“T’ve lost my lunch.” 

He pondered over his predicament a moment, 
and then added: 

“Well, I’ve got something to drink, anyway,” 
and he pulled a bottle of coffee out of his other 


et. 

He slowly drained the bottle, threw it aside, and 
sat lost in thought for a moment. Suddenly he 
sprang up, slapped his thigh, and exclaimed: 

“It’s a good job I lost my lunch!” 

“Why so?” inquired another workman. 

“Why, I left my teeth at home.” 


A DESPOTIC GRANDMOTHER. 


The custom which permits English parents to 
arrange marriages for their children used to be 
observed in a manner that would have provoked 
rebellion in an American household. The following 
story is told of a relative by Lady Langford, the 
original of Lady Kew in Thackeray’s “New- 
comes :” 


Lady Langford had only once seen her cousin, 
Lord Langford, when he came to visit her grand- 
mother, and the next day the old lady told her she 
was to pe | him. 

“Very well, grandmamma, but when?” 

“I never in my life heard such an impertinent 
question,” said the grandmother. ‘What business 
is it of yours when you are to marry him? You 
will marry him when I tell you. However, when- 
ever you hear me order six horses to the carriage, 
you may know that you are going to be married.” 

And so it was. 


COMPETENT CRITICISM. 


Men are not supposed to know much about the 
fashions, unless they are professionally interested 
in them, but there are cases when their judgment 
may not be altogether impertinent. 

A lady, meeting another, said to her: 

“And how does your husband like your new 
dress?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“Why, hasn’t he seen it?” 

“Yes, but he hasn’t seen the bill!” 








COMPANION. 


For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” | Adv. 








One Pint of Lemon Jelly, 5 cts., | 
Two Quarts “ « 15 cts., | 


including little Cook Book, “Penta Devisior Dainty 
People.” A child can make it. C. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC | 


SIMPLICITY 


Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Booklet free at agencies Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mail. 











Cheap 


doesn't sig- 
nify that the 


Acme Bicycle 


is not of the highest grade. The economy is in the fact 
that Acme wheels are sold direct at manufacturer’s 
prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- 
tailer’s commission, we could never see. 
Write for our splendid new catalogue. 
ACME CYCLE CO., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


_ The German 
‘. Emperor’s 
' Yacht 
“Meteor” 


== is upholstered 
ticle cea entirely in 


PANTASOTE. 


Better than Leather, because leather 
stretches, shrinks, absorbs grease and dampness 
—molds—is injured by water—is expensive. 

Pantasote doesn’t rot, peel, crack or fade. It con- 
tains no rubber, no celluloid, and is non-inflammable. 
Unequalled for upholstering furniture, carriages and 
Or A ines 1151 Galain or fgured n 25 

piece 17x ain or figured), enou, 2 
for a chair seat or footstool, sent for . - ° Cc. 

Sample Free; enough to make a fine Sewing Case, for 
2-cent stamp and the names upholsterers and furnt- 
ture-dealers in your vicinity w lon’t keep it. 





P. 0. Box Y. 



















PANTASOTE CO., 39 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 
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96 1897-1847 
ha Not Since | 
94 Adam Dug il 


9964 in the gardens around Eden has [Ren 
: there been seen the peer of our# 
2 «JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897. 

’ To commemorate our fiftiethE 
91 business year, we have pre- 
00 pared the most beautiful and§ 
WAVE valuable SEED and PLANT 
"QQ CATALOGUE the gardening§ 
8! — ~~ ——— 
copy ¢ us 25 cts. to produce, 
88 but in honor of this our “JU- 
‘27 BILEE” year, we will send it 
this season FREE to any one 
86 on receipt of roc. (ing 
stamps) to cover postene and 
'R5 mailing. This “JUBILEE "§ 
CATALOGUE of “EVERYTHING 
2A FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag-§ 
nificent book of 170 pages, on 
’ 83 which are displayed over 500% 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
g and Plants, the work of ourg 
own artists. Also six full-size 
Q colored plates which in artisticg 
beauty have probably never 
80 been equaled, certainly never 


surpassed. 
Ae) A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
VENIR” will also be sent without 
78 charge to all applicants for the 
Catalogue who will state where 
7 they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO.,p 


WAC) 35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
15 74°73 ‘12 71 770 
THE WOODEN HEN. 


This ingenious little hot-water incubator enables 
poultry-raising to be done 
on a small scale. Its 
capacity is 28 eggs. 












To any one mentioning this paper a full descrip- 


tion of the Wooden Hen, together with large 
illustrated catalogue describing the 
MODEL EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
will be sent free by the manufacturer, 
0. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 




















ICYCLE MERIT is best 
shown by popular approval 
—the continued endorse- 

ment of those who ride. 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


increase in sales rapidly year by 
year—sure evidence that Cres- 
cents satisfy the army of people 
who buy them. 
1894 — 50,000 Sold. 
1895 — 57,000 Sold. 
1896 — 70,000 Sold. 
The '97 Crescents are not only 
more beautiful than ever, but 


‘strong, light, comfortable, per- 
fectly made, fast—very fast. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


Western Wheel Works. 
Factory, Chicago. 


Eastern Office, 36 Warren 
Street, New York. 
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The Queer Surface of Nevada. 


The State of Nevada has very few inhabitants, | 


and is commonly supposed to be a desert that 
ought to be avoided by men who wish to establish 
homes. Yet its vast area is rich in many ways, 
though considerable portions of it are given over 
to freaks of nature—deserts, plains, sinks and 
ugly eruptions. But the state can well afford 
room for its queer spots, as it has, exclusive of 
them, enough healthy soil to overlie the whole of 
New England. 


The traveller who crosses the “Sage-Brush | 


State” in the cars sees much of its dreariness and 
little of its pleasant places. He does not suspect 
that Nevada has great stretches of valley wherein 
are ranches and cattle ranges, and lazy rivers 
winding through broad, bright ribbons of green. 

Indeed, water works emerald miracles in this 
anomalous land, and there the farmers reap easy 
harvests and sure. Their fields pay abundantly 
in hay and grain; their herds furnish ample 
measure of milk, butter, cheese and beef; their 
flocks produce well of long, wholesome wool, 
and their orchards bow down with loads of 
fruit. 

The state’s surface is about five thousand feet 
above the sea-level, on an average, the range 
being from three thousand feet, in some of the 
valleys, to ten thousand feet, where snow-clad 
peaks lift into the deep blue vault above. The 
aspect of the whole is gray, because sage-brush 
covers nearly the entire extent, and ‘he surface is 
so varying a succession of mountains and valleys 
that a model of it would seem corrugated as is a 
piece of rough tripe. 

At various places occur alkali flats, some of 
which are readily reclaimed, while some are 
veritable deserts, almost as white as snow, flat as 
a table, and barren as the bottom of a sad-iron. 

Some of these flats are forty miles long and ten 
to fifteen miles broad. Over them the winds blow 
blinding, parching clouds of smarting dust. On 
the edges of such “blisters” springs frequently 
gush forth, but the water is brackish and often 
poisonous. 

Beneath these chalk-like floors riches sometimes 
lie. Men dig trenches near the edges, and fill, 
them with water. The sun dries them out, and 
behold! a fine incrustation of crystal salt, pure 
and clear. Or, again, there may be borax deposits, 
and laborers plow or dig out the “‘cotton balls” of 
borax, grind them up, crystallize them, and get 
rich from the sackfuls and tons of it carried into 
distant cities. 

The state is wonderfully and richly endowed 
with springs. To say nothing of snow-chilled, 
rock-filtered founts of pure water, there are hun- 
dreds of freaky spoutings, both cold and hot, 
some of which have attracted the attention of 
science from afar. I doubt if any like area 
contains so great a number of hot mineral 
springs. 

Sulphur taints some so thickly at times that the 
bottoms of the ponds are formed of the grayish 
stuff, and every submerged twig and root is 
coated heavily with it. 

The hot springs, however,—and every valley 
seems to have them,—are the most attractive. 
These gush up in many sorts, but nearly all are 
medicinal and exceedingly pleasant to bathe in. 
There are six or eight of them within a radius of 
the capital city, Carson. 

One of these, Steamboat Springs, is famous in 
the scientific world. The waters spout, small, 
geyser-like, from deep rifts and chasms, making 
much to-do of it, and rumbling mightily. Where 
the heated and agitated fluid issues forth it drops 
a burden fetched from afar down, and leaves it, 
red and heavy, at the outside door. This deposit 
is cinnabar, or quicksilver ore, and is regarded 
with great interest by geologists. 

Another abnormality of Nevada is the sinks in 
which its rivers disappear completely. The 
Carson River, the Humboldt River and the 
Truckee River, not to mention small streams, 
flow their life-imparting way to apparent lakes, 
which are really huge sinks. Carson Sink, 
Humboldt Sink and Pyramid Lake, respectively, 
swallow down the whole output of the mountain 
fountains. 

Fish live in these uncanny lakes, and ducks 
and geese gather in thousands on them, but the 
water is a little “off taste.” Some much-learned 
heads shake wisely, and assert that subterranean 
passages conduct the streams away. 

In this wonderland are caverns that rival the 
great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky ; beds of salt 
where slabs may be quarried out like stone; 
deposits of sulphur as pure as can be made in the 
underground laboratories ; ledges of mineral soap 
that may be cut out with a knife, and countless 
combinations, chemical and curious. 

There are vast treasures of metal, gold, silver, 
copper, lead, iron, and those the names of which 
are much less commonly known. 

There are beds of coal, forests of trees, and 
acres of sand intermingled with gold in flakes. 
These sands are the “placers,” and it is not easy 
always to separate the precious bits of shining 
metal from the dross. 


THE YOUTH’S 


marble, not to mention the volcanic and igneous 
formations. Quarries of all of these rocks are 
worked a little, but so extensive is the supply 
that the present “working” might be compared 
to the scratching of one hen on a large farm with 
design to cultivate the acres. The granite is 
close-grained, of all tints, and of much beauty ; 
the marble is of infinite variety, and fit for the 
finest of the arts. 

Some wonder-inspiring ‘‘footprints on the sands 
|of time” are found in the stone quarries at the 
state prison, near Carson. There they were left 
ages ago by birds and animals long since extinct. 
Grave professors have hovered lovingly over these 
mud impressions, and they pronounce them won- 
derful 


Weird animals and birds wandered along that 
place, then a lake shore, while yet the mud was 
jo epemnans ae they left their autographs. 

And Nature came to save the page, and there 
she shut on it her cover of rock, hard-wove and 
thick and lasting as the hills. 

PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS. 


m~ 
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The Wedding Rose. 


A happy bride lost her engagement-ring during 
the first week after settling in her new home in 
rural England. It was a costly diamond ring, 
and every effort was made by her husband for 
its recovery. The country-house was swept 





searched with painstaking care, and the servants 
were finally discharged under suspicion of having 
stolen the ring. The lost treasure could not be 
found. 

The bride was superstitious, and was convinced 
from that first week in her new home that her 
marriage would be an unlucky one; but as time 
went on she became less apprehensive of coming 
evil. It proved to be a happy marriage. Her 
husband prospered in business; children were 
born, and grew up in health of body and vigor of 
mind; it was a home where peace reigned and 
where misfortune never came. 

When the twentieth anniversary of the wedding 
occurred, a simple ceremony was planned in 
honor of the event. When the bride had entered 
her country home she had planted a white rose- 
bush in the garden with her own hands. It had 
grown into a great rose-tree, and had blossomed 
profusely year after year. At last the stock had 
been exhausted. For several years there had 
been no roses on the tree, and the master of the 
house had proposed its removal and the substitu- 
tion of a young rose-bush for it. 

The mistress of the household, on the wedding 
anniversary, took the garden spade in hand and 
deepened the hole where the new rose-tree was to 
be planted. Suddenly she stooped forward and 
picked out of the loosened earth something that 
sparkled strangely. 

“It is my lost engagement-ring!’’ she ex- 
claimed, turning excitedly to her husband. “1 
must have dropped it from my finger when I 
was planting the first rose-bush twenty years 
ago.” 

There it had lain when the servants were dis- 
missed on suspicion of dishonesty, and when the 
young wife was tormenting herself with premoni- 
tions of disaster and misery which were never 
fulfilled. 

“Something else has been buried with it,” 
remarked her husband, with a smile. “Do you 
remember how superstitious you were when the 
ring was lost? You could not be convinced for 
many years that a marriage opening with the loss 
of the engagement-ring could prove anything else 
than a lodge of sorrow. Year after year you 
waited for unhappiness which never came, until 
at last you ceased to believe in your own morbid 
fears. Meanwhile the ring has been quietly 
awaiting the death and removal of the first rose- 
tree, and you have found it again. But we shall 
have no better chance of happiness with it than 
we have had without it.” 

People are not well employed who persist in 
borrowing trouble over omens of evil in every- 
day life. It would be a whimsical Fate rather 
than an orderly and all-wise Providence that 
directed human life if the peace and happiness of 
a household could have been sacrificed through so 
trivial an accident as the slipping of a ring from a 
woman’s finger while she was planting a wedding 
rose. 


~~ 
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The Hint was Taken. 


Smoking is a bad habit, but the sight of a good 
cigar has been known before now to quicken a 
man’s wits. 

A gentleman, detained at a country railway 
station one bitterly cold night, and feeling chilly, 
went into the waiting-room, where a cheerful fire 
was burning. 

Finding time heavy on his hands, he lit a cigar 
to beguile the tedium of waiting. 

Just then a porter entered, and the gentleman 
remarked, pointing to the legend above the 
mantelpiece, “Smoking strictly prohibited :”’ 

“T suppose that rule is not strictly enforced ?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” said the porter, meaningly. 
“Neither is the one underneath’’ — indicating 
another, which read: 

“Railway servants are not allowed to receive 
gratuities.” 





There are mountains of granite, sandstone and 


He got one.— Answers. 


and reswept; the lawn and flower-garden were | 


COMPANION. 


MATE. NOW. HOLDEN’S 
New Book on Birds, mating, 
food, care, 2% cts., stamps. 


Ho iden Canary, fancy song 
#8, #10, $15. G. Y. HOLDEN, 9 Bowdoin § juare, Boston. 


-- BERRY’S.. 


Authemeron 


Canker Cure. 
All Druggists, 25 Cents. 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





**Cures in a Day.’’ 





Sanitary, 
Low-Priced, 


Indestructible. 
Three qualities, combined ONLY in the 


Steel Clad Bath 


(Patented) 
The U. S. Circuit Court has declared our 
atents valid and valuable. Beware of 
imitations which are infringements of 
doubtful quality and construction—doubly 
¥ dangerous to buy. 
Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. 


STEEL | CLAD BATH CO., of New York, 
416 4 — — 26th —— 








@M* daily with 
their food a 
small quantity of 


Sheridan’s 
Condition 


Powder 


and your Hens 
and Chickens will 
keep healthy and 
strong and your 
Pullets commence 
laying early. 
There is nothing 
like it to 


3 Make Hens Lay 


More Eggs and keep at it. 


Sheridan's Condition Powder assures perfect 
assimilation of the food elements needed to pro- 
duce flesh and form eggs. Why not increase 
your profit this Fall and Winter while the price 
for eggs is very high? Sheridan's Condition 
Powder prevents disease. Worth its weight in 
gold for molting hens. 


Grad abe guckage ae Stage 
Tr 
2-Ib. can $1.20. » Es coms 5. Express pens pall. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Ruhaes tein tt 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 






















IIL. 


Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., 


Do You Know 


How easy it 
clothes with either a 
Genuine on Nesuioed 
estern or Imp 
Pan - American 
er? Satisfaction guarantee dl 
or amount paid will be re- 
funded. 
pcatalogue and price-list 
here is money in 
= machines for Agents. 


The Vandergrift Mfg. Co, 


Jamestown, N 
Mention this paper. 


FREE 
Oakland Ranges 


All Druggists. 
Prop’rs, Boston. 












is to wash 





ONE OF THE 
FAMOUS 













will be Gust absolutely free to the 
will send us the Best Name to be used in connec- 
tion with “Oakland”’ prec eding, for the new 
pattern Range which is nearly ready for the 
market. The privilege is reserved by the Board 
of Directors o rejecting any or all names sug- 
gested. All names (which must be received by 
February 20th) will be numbered as received and 
in case two or more suggest the name decided 
on, the prize will be awarded to the first. Every 

competitor receives a package of Handsome 
Lithographic Cards. 


NORTH DIGHTON CO-OPERATIVE STOVE CO., 
North Dighton, Mass. 
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Do you not often find it 
very difficult to plan a reall 
first rate breakfast? A 
really good breakfast 
demands most intelligent 
consideration. It is quit 
as important a mea 
as dinner, a ‘ 
more so, for¢ 


people rid 
of a light, 
often ill-chosen, 
luncheon at noon and 
are therefore almost 
entirely dependent 
upon their breakfasts 
during the whole of, 
the day’s activity. 

It thus becomes 
very important that 
breakfast consist of, or dty 
least include, plenty of 


nature as to permit of easy 
digestion and assimila- 
tion, for when the brain or 
muscles are actively em- 







































wholesome, appetizing food, }, 
and that it be of such ey 


Quaker Oats 


Sotp On ty in 2 Ls. Pacwaces 


You, Madam! 


ployed there is lack of blood 
for the proper performance 
of these functions. 

herefore make your 
® breakfast a careful stu- 
and see to it that it 


appetizing 


‘in its fra- 


cacy, whole- 
ome in the 
me, and so 
digested that 
with every 
hen, too, it is 
easily and quickly 
ed, and . besides 
is economical. 
lenty of reasons 
why you should have Quaker 
Oats every morning, but not 
one why you should not. 












Groceries. 

















Because the Modern Cleaner 
and Polisher contains no grit 
to scratch surfaces, no acid to 
corrode metals, no alkali to in- 
jure the hands and is too fine 
to wear out any surface. w 


Pe. .. All Grocers... 




















The Best Cook 


in the world cannot make 
a good Cake, Pudding or ~ 
Dessert with poor, cheap 
flavoring ; and really one’s 
relish for such things de- 
pends largely on the flavor of them. 


Provide YOUR COOK with 


Baker’s Vanilla 


Made by a new and original process 
and guaranteed to be Pure Extract of 
Vanilla Beans. There are many cheap « 
imitations of Baker’s, composed mostly of 
Tonka Beans and cheap alcohol. They dis- 
appoint you in flavor and are injurious to health. 


Sold by All Grocers. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
























NATIVE MEXICAN GATHERING VANILLA BEANS. 

Insist upon having Baker’s 
Vanilla and use but HALF as 
much as of any other. . . 

















NO SHORT WEIGHT 
ANELED BOTTLES. 
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Are You Satisfied? 


With the Soap you are using. Does it 
‘‘melt away?’’ Does it hurt your hands? 
Does it spoil the clothes? It 
ought not to—a Pure Soap will 
do none of these things 


GOOD-WILL 


¢ SOAP ° 


is pure, clear and lasting, and 
its excellent qualities are ap- 
preciated by all careful and 
economical housewives. It is 
healthful to use in. the bath. 
= The best for laundry and gen- 
— eral housework 
Manufactured by.. Economical, Healthful, Cleansing. 
GHO. BE. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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PSeSSSSHURTSSLENESAEESTHESEAISASSESSESSERTS 
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Finest 


Grown. 


CHASE & SANBORN, IMPORTERS. 














"4 SQUIRE'S 
Pure Leaf Lard. 


Kettle-Rendered. Carefully and Cleanly Prepared. 














Good Lard Makes Good Food. 


Good cooks everywhere use SQUIRE’S PURE LEAF LARD because 
BN eee ee ee OS ey es Oe 
stitute. Housekeepers buy it because it’s more economical, 


If it’s SQUIRE'S, it’s Pure. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Worcester 


Sixty Million pounds of Worcester Salt 


were consumed in the United States alone 











last year, or the same as one pound to 
each person. Six years ago Worcester 
This remarkable 


growth in business could not have 


Salt was unknown. 


been accomplished had the salt not 
been just what the people wanted. 











The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
from ‘Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or nape in — prepara- 


tion is both leasing and a 
There is only one ‘Shredded C< fish ”—_that’s Y 
Beardsley’s, —a delici in 10 


minutes for 10 — 
Look for the Red Band. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 18 West St., New York City. 
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Be sure and we them. Don’t accept imitations. Get 
the original and best—the name is ption Flakes.” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BAKERY—U. S. Baking Co., Boston, U.S. A. 
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